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AN APPROACH TO 


HE primary object of standardising building com- 
ponents is to ensure maximum economical pro- 
duction. But the maximum economical production of 
any article is dependent upon the nature of the article. 
In mass production, after a certain number of articles 
have been produced, the cost of the article can bs reduced 
no further. In other words, true economy has been 
sached. Therefore, the first approach to the stan- 
dardisation of building components must be to ascertain 
from the industry what number of a particular com- 
ponent represents true economy. From the manu- 
facturers’ angle there is little point in further stan- 
dardisation. 

The fact that the economies of standardisation are 
thus limited goes far to remove the apprehensions of 
those who see standardisation as indefinitely restrictive. 
It also indicates the. possibility of a periodic review of 
standards and the need for an organisation to undertake 
such revision, 

It must, however, be borne in mind that building 
components must eventually be assembled into buildings 
and that the standardisation of building components 
must be regarded not only from the point of view of the 
individual component, but from the point of view of the 
building as a whole. Herein lies the importance of the 
dimensional co-ordination aspect of standardisation. 

Now, as we have said, economical standardisation 
is not inconsistent with the continual introduction of 
new standards, but it should be realised that the revision 
of standards is necessarily a continuous process affecting 
one or more building components at a time. New 
standards will thus have to be married to existing 
standards, and in the face of large-scale demand, such 
marriage can only take place on the basis that under- 
lying all standardisation is the dimensional framework. 
The standard hut has proved that such dimensional 
co-ordination is no mere theoretic possibility. 

In the post-war period many industries will wish to 
enter the building field. Their task would be enormously 
simplified if dimensional standards were available. 
Not for a long time will there occur such an opportunity 
as exists at the present time for a complete review of 
dimensional standards within the building industry. 
At the moment the industries which are.mass producing 
building components are putting severe strain upon their 
machinery. holesale replacement of worn-out plant 
will be necessary. The manufacturer awaits guidance 
as to whether he should continue production on the 
present dimensional basis or whether his new machinery 
should be -designed to produce components whose 
dimensions are co-ordinated with those of other manu- 
Hacturers. 

It is our belief that provided the policy of standardisa- 

ion is pursued with sufficient vigour, the paper-work 


presents no insuperable difficulty, and we are particularly | 


fortunate at the moment in having Mr. Grey Wornum 
as Assistant Director (Standardisation), Directorate of 
Post-War Building, Ministry of Works and Planning. 
Mr. Grey Wornum was one of the first to realise the 
ntimate relationship between architect and industry 
and if he can overcome the forces of inertia, he will, in 
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collaboration with industry, complete the paper work. 
But it is one thing to have a scheme on paper agreed 
by both profession and industry and quite another to 
put it into practice. To produce building components 
at the most economical figure the manufacturer must 
plan his production over a given period.. The point at 
which the cost curve per component flattens out deter- 
mines the length of this period, and in the case of many 
components this point is not reached until the number 
off has reached the tens or even hundreds of thousands. 
In order, therefore, to attain real economy the manu- 
facturer must, from the production angle, have a very 
large number of identical articles to produce, and from 
the financial angle be assured of his market. 

In the post-war period there are two obvious ways 
in which the manufacturer may bo assured of this 
market : firstly, bulk orders placed by the Government ; 
secondly, agreement among the manufacturers them- 
selves that they will produce in quantity only a limited 
range of components. Bulk ordering by Government 
Departments is the war-time pattern when bombers 
and tanks are required in quantity. Bulk ordering in 
peace-time could be organised to affect only production ; 
purchase against licence and the normal distributive 
mechanism would deal with consumption. Agreement 
among manufacturers was the pre-war pattern, visible 
in the many trade associations. In the post-war period 
demand will be so great that if manufacturers can, by 
mutual agreement, standardise their components, they 
can be certain that all they produce will be bought 
because nothing else will be available. 

Of these two vastly differing approaches to the 
realisation of standardisation we would advocate the 
placing of bulk orders by the Government primarily 
because central control is necessary to tide over the 
change from a war-time to a peace-time economy. 

At the same time, we realise that under the restrictions 
of war-time control there is at times an urge to return 
to the competitive individualism of pre-war building. 
If, however, we remove our rose-coloured glasses and 
view the pre-war years as impartial observers, we see 
that uncontrolled competition was not really healthy. 

Surely, as an alternative to competition of this nature, 
an extension of the present pattern of price control is 
preferable. After all, price control implies recognition 
of the principle of the “ fair price,” fair both to producer 
and consumer. Surely, the ideal of sufficiency, if not 
plenty, for all conforms more closely to our post-war 
hopes than would a revival of cut-throat competition. 

In brief, then, we put forward as a constructive 
approach to the intricate problems of standardisation : 

First, collaboration between profession and industry 
to determine the economic limits of standardisation, and 
the specification and design of the standardised article ; 

Second, the co-ordination of the design of standard 
building components within a dimensional framework ; 

Third, the establishment of administrative and 
financial machinery for the bulk ordering of standardised 
building components ; and 

Fourth, the recognition of the’ principle of the “ fair 
price’ as a method of determining costs. 
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NOTES ann NEWS 


Drawings of Liverpool. 

Tue Liverpoo] Corporation has 
acquired four drawings by Mr. Gordon 
Hemm from his series of Pre-blitz 
Liverpool Sketches for its local col- 
lection. The subjects include Pree- 
son’s-row and South  Castle-street 
from Fenwick-street, a picture ex- 
hibited at last year’s Royal Scottish 
Academy. Looking down ths Strand 
is a view familiar to many Liverpoli- 
tans. The third study. shows the 
White Star Building from Sea Brow, 
and the fourth the Albert Dock, a com: 
position of ships and warehouses. 
The collection numbering 25 drawings 
was recently exhibited at the Atkin- 
son Art Gallery, Southport, in con- 
nection with the Palette Club show. 


The J. A. Ewing Medal, 1942. 

On the joint recommendation of the 
Presidents of the Royal Society and 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers has awarded the James 
Alfred Ewing Medal for 1942 to Dr. 
R. E. Stradling, C.B., M.C., M.Inst. 
C.E., A.M.Am.Soc.C.E., M.1.Struct.E., 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A. The medal is 
awarded annually for specially meri- 
torious contributions to the science of 
engineering in the field of research. 
Dr. Stradling holds the posts of 
Director of Building Research in the 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, and Chief Adviser on 
Research and Experiments to the 
Ministry of Home Security. 


Demolition of Abingdon-street. 


Tue terrace in Abingdon-street, 
facing the western front of the 
Houses of Parliament, is to be 


demolished, having been damaged by 
bombing. The terrace dates from 
1730, and is being. pulled down on the 
instructions of the L:C.C: War Damage 
Survey. 
Ministry of Works’ Advisory Council. 
Mr, F. Lesirz Watts, J.P., the new 
President of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers, has 
been elected to represent the Federa- 
tion on the Advisory Council of the 
Building and Civil Engineering Indus- 
tries at the Ministry of Works and 
Planning, in succession to Mr. Thomas 
Howarth. 
Chartered Quantity Surveyors’ Discussion. 
A GENERAL meeting of members quali- 
fied as quantity surveyors will be held 
at the Chartered Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion on Wednesday, March 17, at 
5.30 p.m. The subject for discussion, 
which wil] be introduced by Mr. E. C. 
Harris, F-:S.I., will) be: ‘‘ Schedule 
Contracts :: are they in the best inter- 
ests of the building industry? ” 


Without Comment! 

A TEMPORARY assistant architect, to 
be paid £250 per annum, plus war 
bonus of £32 10s., will prepare a town- 
planning scheme for Inverness burgh. 
Appointment has not yet been made.— 
Daily Express. 

Boulter’s Lock to be Demolished. 

Boutter’s Lock, the famous Thames 
lock near Maidenhead, and one of the 
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MR. ESMOND BURTON, SCULPTOR. 


These three figures were carried out last year in Doulting stone for the Friends of the Cathedral in 


memory of the late Dean Owen. 


They are just under life size, and represent The Virgin and 


Child, and Archbishops Roger Pont |'Eveque and Walter Grey on either side. They were both 
important builders of the Cathedral. The figures are painted and gilt, and they stand in three niches 
over the entrance to the south aisle of the choir. Details of the unpainted figures are on facing page. 


oldest stone structures of its kind in 
the country, is to be demolished. It 
will be rebuilt at a cost of £20,000. 


Town Planning Appointment, Chester. 
Cuesurre C.C. has appointed Mr. 
W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
W. Dobson apman, L.R.I.B:A., as 
consultants in connection with 
Chester’s Town Planning Scheme. 
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Headship, Welsh School of Architecture. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post 
of Head of the Welsh School of Archi- 
tecture, the Technical College, Cardiff, 
duties to commence on September | 
next. The~ salary offered is £600, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to 
£750 per annum. Applications, stat- 
ing age, teaching qualifications and 
other experience, and giving copies of 
not more than three _ testimonials. 
should be sent by. March 12 to Mr. 
W. J. Williams, Director of Education, 
City Hall, Cardiff, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


From The Builder of 1843 
Saturday, February 18, 1843. Price 3d. 


“That vein of withering satire in 
which the author has hitherto in- 
dulged in drawing out the character of 
Squeers, the Yorkshire schoolmaster, 
is now, it seems, to flow afresh in the 
delineation of Mr. Pecksniff, a Wilt 
shire architect. The broad dash of 
caricature with which he invests the 
portrait is a peculiarity of the author 
that. has no harm in it, since it is 
directed against a vicious practice [of 
so-called articled pupilage which de- 
serves the strongest reprobation.’”— 
From a review of ‘‘ The Adventures of 
Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ edited by “‘ Boz.” 
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! THE BRAINS TRUST ON ARCHITECTURE 


By H. V. LANCHESTER. 

Tue Transatlantic Brains Trust, on 
February 9, when asked to make a 
comparison between architectural skill 
in the United States and in the British 


Isles, approached the question in the 


cautious and non-committal manner 
characteristic of Brains Trusts and 
converted it into one suggesting that it 
might be advantageous to British 
architects to visit the U.S.A., and 
then to the broader issue as to whether 
other civilised countries might not be 
included in an architect’s educational 
itinerary. Of course, the scheme of 
having to plunge into a subject at the 
shortest possible notice and improvise 
reasonable opinions is one that may 
afford amusement to the general 
public, but it seriously diminishes the 
value of the discussion. 

In the first place, the Trust appeared 
to be quite unaware of the fact, that 
in happier times tours on the Conti- 
nent of Europe were considered to be 
an important feature in the architec- 
tural curriculum; formerly, to appre- 
ciate the development of design, but 


later to cover. the field of social 
progress. Then the importance of 
advances in the U.S.A. became 


evident, and we recollect that Pro- 
fessor Reilly urged his senior students 
to put in a spell across the Atlantic, 


an interesting contrast, to the advice 
of the American professors to their 
alumni to take a finishing course in 
Paris. Then again, there has been a 
considerable interchange between 
America and Europe on the aspect of 
design relating architecture to town 
planning, and several exponents of 
this have been invited to practise or 
to lecture in the U.S.A. 

Although the initial impression is 
that American practice is very differ- 
ent from British, a closer investigation 
will show that the apparent differences 
are mainly superficial, and that it is 
not difficult for a Britisher to acclima- 
tise himself to the changes in condi- 
tions and demands and to hold his 
own as a competent exponent of these 
in his designs and methods. The 
efforts to break away from obsolete 
traditions without destroying the 
general harmony in this country show 
that the architect’s mind is not averse 
to the greater freedom, tempered 
mainly by logical planning and design, 
to be found in the North. American 
continent. 

It may be affirmed that there is not 
a great measure of divergence between 
the artistic and practical ‘ability of 
the architect here and elsewhere, but 
it is most noticeably obvious that the 
material results of his activities are 


very different. Seeking the cause of 
such differences, the answer is that 
they are not to be found in the mind 
of the architect so much as in the 
tastes and habits of those to whom his 
services are rendered, coupled with 
climatic conditions and other minor 


- influences. 


It seems probable that social life 
here, and perhaps also elsewhere in 
Europe, will in the future approximate 
more closely to that in America than 
in the past, and it will be worth while 
to offer a few notes on this aspect. To 
start with, the much larger scale on 
which all activities are carried on, and 
the resulting economies in effort, are 
likely to become general in Great 
Britain owing to the influence of war 
production, though not probably quite 
so universally. An even greater infiu- 
ence will come from the organisation 
of the.home; domestic service being 
unlikely to revert to pre-war condi- 
tions, not only will communal facilities 
be in greater demand, but the homes 
themselves will require to be equipped 
so as to eliminate to the utmost extent 
all those features which involve labour 
in maintenance and service. The open 
fire is possibly doomed, but not the 
radiant heat, which is its main attrac- 
tion, as this can be provided by gas, 
or better still, by electricity. For eco- 
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nomic reasons it is wise to supplement 
this by central heating up to a tem- 
perature not exceeding 60 deg. F., and 
if it is proved that it, together with 
hot water, can be supplied on a dis- 
trict system, so much the better. The 
cooking in the home, only tolerated in 
the U.S.A. with every possible facility 
and the most labour-saving devices, 
will have to conform to similar stan- 


dards when the public realise the- 


demands of a changed social structure. 

As the British people is conserva- 
tive, and as a body much more sus- 
picious of change than their architects, 
one may venture to suggest that it is 
they for whom a visit to America 
would be profitable. They would see 
that it is possible to have a sound and 
reasonable life on lines differing from 
their own, and that though, owing to 
climatic conditions, some compromises 
between the two might be necessary, 
there are yet many points in their 
standards worth adopting. In arrange- 
ment, and equipment their city homes 
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are generally a step or two ahead of 
ours, and though we may legitimately 
cling to the more open planning and 
cottage types, these could be so 
equipped and serviced as to make 
them almost as easy to run. 

The architect who has a knowledge 
of America will have some reservations 
to make as to the suitability of all its 
methods for transportation to this 
country, but he will certainly be aware 
of many that give important hints on 
the amenities of life and would readily 
respond to any tendency in a client, 
either official or private, to take 
advantage of such ideas as have been 
accepted in the U.S.A., or possibly in 
other countries, but have not yet 
established themselves among us. Here 
the main attention has been directed 
to the home, as this is of more imme- 
diate importance, but there is hardly 
any class of building that does not 
offer suggestions from which we can 
derive profit if we have the will to 
adopt or change. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefiy 
as possible. 


The Architect and the Engineer. 
To THE Eprtror or The Builder. 


Sir,—A civil engineer has hit out at 
last. In his letter, published in your 
issue of February 12, your correspon- 
dent “‘ Effigy ’” has made a brilliantly 
incisive attack on: the whole architec- 
tural attitude, and from the way that 
this matter has been dealt with «in 
your Leader of the same date it seems 
evident that the architectural profes- 
sion is in danger of bringing about its 
own demise. 

That architects have a tremendous part 
to play in the future there is no doubt, 
but ‘‘ Effigy ’’ is right when he states that 
“they have arrogated to themselves a 
superiority complex out of all proportion 
to their function in the building industry,” 
and it is greatly to their discredit that 
they can rest so smugly on the laurels of 
engineers. where such structures as Water- 
loo Bridge are concerned, in which, with- 
out being at all derogatory, it is true to 
say that they have played a very minor 
part; and although certain of the indi- 
viduals concerned. would expréss “‘a keen 
regret that great engineering works have 
sometimes been allowed to bring more 
credit to the consulting architect than to 
the engineer who created their form,”’ 
there is no doubt that the profession as a 
whole very much prefers the position as 
it is. 

. This is not a ery for stolen kudos ; there 
is more to it than that. I quote again 
from your Leader: ‘The seemingly 
trivial practice of allotting architectural 
assistants to civil engineers to administer 
building work for which the latter are 
responsible ‘is one to be discouraged be- 
cause it depreciates the hard-won title of 
architect.”” Why is it that civil engineers 
now have charge of building work? Be- 
cause, when a building has to be con- 
structed economically with the right, 
proper and fully exploited use of material, 
the architect is found wanting. He is 


found wanting because for so long he has 
refused to recognise the properties of the 
materials in which he has been working; 


he has been content to impose on a light 
structural framework a type of design to 
which it is not related; he has preferred 
to stay wedded to styles suited to the 
building mechanics of a bygone age, 
ignored the potentialities of new materials 
and the advances in structural science, 
looked backwards for insviration rathe~ 
than ahead, and delighted in a form of 
structural mendacity that is an insult to 
his own and everyone else’s: intelligence. 
Is it therefore strange that the practice 
o€ architecture has been brought into dis- 
repute, and the impression is abroad that 
‘ except for adorfiment ’ the architect has 
nothing unique to contribute to build- 
ing’? 

It is the architects’ own fault and the 
remedy lies in their hands. Many of the 
more vigorous members of the profession 
have realised that the mathematics of 
structure must bear out the form, that the 


COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, February 20. 

InstTITUTE oF Quantity SURVEYORS. 
West of England Branch Meeting, the 
Royal Hotel, Bristol. 3 p.m. 

Tuesday, February 23. 

ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTion.—Sir 
Richard Acland, M.P., on “ Political 
Implications of Planning.”’ 34, Bedford- 
square, W.C. 6 p.m. 

CHapwick Pusiic Lrcture.—Pro- 
fessor M. Greenwood on “ Social and 
Industrial Environment and Disease.’ 
London School of Hygiene, Keppel-. 
street, W.C.1. 2.30 p.m. 

Hovustne CentrE.—Mr. R. G. Tarran 
on. “ Building Industry and Post-War 





Housing.” 13, Suffolk-street, S.W. 
1.15 p.m. 

Thursday, February 25. 
ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND 
RecionaL RECONSTRUCTION. — Miss 


Brenda Colvin on ‘‘ The National Park 
Idea in Britain.” 32, Gordon-square, 
W.C.2. . 5.30 p.m. ¥ 

R.I.B.A. Opening of ‘“ Rebuildin 
Britain” Exhib'tion by Sir William 
Beveridge. The National Gallery. 2.30 


p-m 
Friday, February 26. 

Royat Instirution.—Professor L. P. 
Abercrombie on “ Inter-Action between 
Town and Country Planning.” 21, 
Albemarle-street, W.1. 5 p.m. 
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aim of design is to fulfil all the condition, 
required and express the result in terms 
of the medium of > construction with 
honesty, vigour, and a fine sympathetic 
sense of the fitting esthetics ; but 1f archi. 
tects as a body don’t take up a different 
attitude towards engineering, the profes. 
sion is going to suffer for it, and the world 
be the poorer thereby. 

There is an easy way out of this 
impasse: architects should take another 
look at Le Corbusier’s ‘‘ Towards a New 
Architecture.’’ The answer is plain : ep. 
gineers need not be architects; architects 
must essentially be engineers. 

T. A. Kine, 
A.M.I.C.E., A.M.Inst.M.Cy.E., 
Registered Architect. 
17, Queen’s-avenue, N.10. 


Payment of Salaried Technicians. 
To tHE Epriror or The Builder. 


Srr,—The letter from the organiser 
of the Association of Building Tech. 
nicians [The Builder, February 5] has 
clarified the position. It is encourag. 
ing to'know that they have the matter 
under consideration. We cannot ex. 
pect miracles to happen, but it may 
be of interest to learn how other 
technicians have progressed in this 
matter. 

The supervisory and technical staffs in 
the engineering industry have won their 
long struggle for Trade Union recognition. 

Their Union, the Association of Super- 
visory Staffs and Engineering Tecb. 
nicians, took a wage claim to the National 
Arbitration Tribunal. The employers said 
that they would negotiate only on indi. 
vidual cases. Accordingly the Union sub- 
mitted 280 cases, sufficient to keep the 
Tribunal busy for well over a year. 

When the first case was called the 
Union asked permission to withdraw be- 
cause the firm had agreed to negotiate, 
and in the event of disagreement to refer 
it for discussion between the Union and 
the Engineering Employers’ Federation. 

The other cases- will be dealt with ina 
similar way. The employers recognise the 
right of A.S.S.E.T. to speak for all 
supervising and technical staffs. The 


‘ Union’s next step will be to seek repre- 


sentation for their members on the 
workers’ side of joint production com- 
mittees. : , 

This is the first time the national arbi- 
tration machinery has been used to secure 
Trade Union recognition. 

This precedent seems to suggest a line 
of action for the A.B.T. JUDEX. 


Federation of the Professions. 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 


Srr,—Your leading article of Febru- 
ary 5 on the Report of the Royal 
College of Physicians on Housing, 
made at the request of the Ministry 
of Health, suggests to me how dii- 
ferently these reports should be ob- 
tained. The architects and the sur- 
veyors are sure not to agree with all 
the recommendations of the report. 
The modus operandi should be for the 
Ministry of Health to ask a federal 
council of the profession for an agreed 
report, so that, as Lord Portal said on 
building, they could all speak with 
one voice and enable the Ministry of 
Health to proceed to action. 

What usually happens is that the De- 
partments ask, as in this case, some insti- 
tution for its views. Usually the leading 
institution is selected, and clamour arises 
from other kindred institutions that they 
should also be asked for advice. 
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If the professions were federated, every 
| Departmental ‘request would go to the 
federation,. which would elect an ad hoc 
committee to report. 

The amount of circumlocution that 
characterises the enunciation of policy on 
any debatable question requires the 
genius of a Dickens to explore it and 
remedy it. A. W. Crampron. 


8, Woodchurch-road, N.W.6. 


- Holidays with Pay. 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—Being the senior of a regis- 
tered firm (though not affiliated to the 
Federation) which was founded in 
1876, started from scratch with one 
employee, and for several years before 
the war.employed an average of 120 
men, 79 of whom have joined the 
Services, six more having had defer- 
ments cancelled and being liable to be 
called within four to six weeks, I should 
be glad' to know, if we take up these 
holiday ;stamps and stamp the cards of 
these men, what benefit they will gain 
for the ‘value of the stamps we have 
paid for when they join up; the same 
would apply to the 79 who have already 
joined the Forces had the scheme been 
in operation: 


. Many of us have now to employ lads 
of 14 or 15 years of age; is it expected 
that their cards will receive the ts. 6d. 
stamps? With so many men being called 
up the present does not seem the appro- 
priate time for the start of the scheme. 
Again, with the shortage of labour and 
the great pressure of work, it does not 
appear that the holidays can functiom this 
year. We fully agree with a scheme of 
holidays with pa , but with the existing 
uncertainty of puter conditions and sup- 
plies, we think that Government Savings 
Stamps affixed to the proper savings 
cards and handed to the employee woald 
meet the situation, and certainly help 
War Savings, until the boys come home. 


Sussex. T. M. C. 


Dilution of Building Labour. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Sir,—I take Mr. Coppock’s prompt 
protest, [The Builder, February 5] as 
an encouraging and hopeful sign, but 
it appears that he has to some extent 
misinterpreted my reference to wage 
agreements and other privileges. 

I appreciate that unions and associations 
as well as architects and building owners 
(especially those who have not always 
insisted on accepting the lowest tender) 
have contributed to keeping craftsmanship 
alive. Nevertheless, I still think it js 
possible that one day real craftsmen will 
be encofraged by additional benefits 
under wage agreements or by other 
privileges, such, for example, as a prior 
right to employment in the industry. 1 
had no thoughts as to wage agreements 
being privileges, having in mind the rights 
of craftsmen rather than the rights of 
man. My plea in its wider scope was that 
we should officially recognise what has 
taken place in the industry, where for 3 
long time we have had ‘distinctly different 
grades of tradesmen or mechanics. 

The unions and associations have recog- 
mMsed, under wage agreements, the 
special skill of certain labourers. 

I strongly suggest that, in the dilutjon 
to come, unless there is more positive en- 
couragement towards first-class crafts- 
manship,, many of our cherished dreams 
will be realised only through the hands of 

Cc. G. 


dilutees. 
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THE LATE R. M. BUTLER, R.H.A. 


OBITUARY 


Professor R. M. Butler, M.Arch., R.H.A. 
Mr. Manning Robertson writes :— 


The death of Professor R. M. Butler, 
F.R.ILB.A., R.H.A., F.R.LA.L, which 
took place on February 3 in Dublin, will 
leave a sad gap in the ranks of Irish 
architects, and he leaves behind him a 
large circle of affectionate friends and 
admirers. Ever since 1924 he had been 
Professor of Architecture at the National 
University of Ireland, and it was owing 
to his driving force and enthusiasm that 
the Dublin School has won the highest 
recognition from the R.I.B.A. His 
greatest architectural work was the 
National University in Earlsfort-terrace, 
Dublin, which he won in competition and 
which was begun in 1914. The front por- 
tion—the only part so far completed—is a 
worthy addition to the great monuments of 
Dublin. Among the many churches for 
which he was responsible, perhaps the 
most noteworthy is that at; Newport, Co. 
Mayo, which in local red stone dominates 
the town from an eminence overlooking 
the river. He also designed the English 
Roman Catholic church in the Avenue 
Hoche, Paris; St. Joseph’s, Highgate, 
London; and St. Mary’s, Glasgow. -His 
output in hospitals, business. premises, fac- 
tories, technical schools, and houses was 
prodigious. For some thirty years he 
edited T'he Irish Builder and Engineer, 
and he played a large part in founding the 
Architectural Association of Ireland and 
the Georgian Society. He will be remem- 
bered by many in England for his genial 
presencé on many an. A.A. tour, and his 
influence on almost every field of cultural 
life in Ireland will endure. 


Professor Rudolf Maximilian Butler 
was @ pioneer of architectural education in 
Ireland. Appointed Professor of Architec- 
ture in the National University of Ireland 
in 1924, he built up the numbers from a 
mere handful to over a hundred. He 
retired in 1942, when he was made Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. 

Born in Dublin in 1872, Butler was 
educated privately in Ireland and in 
Germany, and afterwards was a pupil of 
the late Walter Glynn Doolin, F.R.1.B.A. 
He commenced practice in Dublin in 1896, 
and rapidly built up a large and varied 
practice. Among his buildings were 
University College, Dublin; the Parish 
Church, Castletown Berehaven, Cork; and 


' the County Hall, Tralee (all won in com- 


petition). His other ecclesiastical work 


‘included Newport, Claremorris, Balla 
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Toxford. and. Mullranny churches in Co. 
Mayo; Kilcar Church, Co, Donegal; Holy 
Cross Church, Belfast ; and.several chapels 
in Dublin. The public libraries at 
Killorglin, Cahirciveen, Millstreet, Ken- 
nare, etc., are his, while he designed also 
the Novitiate at Thurles, Tipperary; the 
Cowper-street Schools, Dublin; and 
Dominican Colleges at Muckross and 
Eccles-street, Dublin. He built the New 
County Hospital, Mayo, and the Maternity 
Hospital, The Coombe, Dublin. 

Professor Butler was also an historian 
and archeologist of deep learning who con- 
tributed many articles to The Builder and 
other journals. For nearly 30 years he 
edited and owned the Jrish Builder and 
Engineer.. He was M.Arch., F.R.1.A.1., 
F.R.LB.A., and a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. A Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries, he was also 
a founder-member of the Georgian Society. 
For some years he held the appointment 
of Surveyor and Architect to the Rath- 
down District Council, and had been a 
member of the R.I.B.A. Council. He had 
been President: and also Hon. Secretary 
of the ‘Architectural Association of 
Ireland. 


Wesley Dougill, M.A., A.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to announce the sudden death 
on Saturday last: of Mr. Wesley Dougill, 
M.A., B.Arch., A.R.LB.A., M.T.P.I. 
Mr. Dougill had been lent by Liverpool 
University to the London County Council 
for the duration of the war, and he was 
at work on the plan for London which is 
being prepared under the direction of 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie when he 


Dougill had a distinguished career at 
Liverpool under Professor Reilly, taking 
the. B.Arch. degree with honours in 
design. He was twice a Prix de Rome 
finalist and wor the first Special Prix de 
Rome premium giving twelve months’ 
study at the British School at Rome. He 
won also the R.I.B.A. Measured Drawings 
Prize and the second Lever Prize m 
Architecture. 

Returning to Liverpool, he became lec- 
turer in the Department of Civic Design 
under Professor Abercrombie, and con- 
tinued in that capacity under Professor 
Holford, and in the absence of the prin- 
cipal he was in charge of the Department. 
He was also the editor of The T'own 
Planning Review, and a member of the 
R.LB.A. Council. He served as a second 
lieutenant in the Ruyal Engineers for three 
years during the last war and acted as a 
Building Construction Instructor, R.E., 
in Germany in 1919. : 

In association with Mr. E. A. Ferriby 
he won the Lumps Fort Layout Competi- 
tion, Portsmouth, in 1937, and was placed 
second in the competition for a new Health 
Clinic, Bilston, in 1937. 

Dougill had an overmastering enthu- 
siasm for architecture and town planning 
and never spared himself. His death at 
the comparatively early age of fifty is due 
in large measure to overwork. 


Kendrick Edwards, F.R.1.B.A. 

Mr. Kendrick Edwards, M.Inst.C.E.. 
F.R.I.B.A., whose death has taken place 
in Belfast, was responsible for a great 
deal of commercial architecture in the city, 
including Imperial Buildings, Donegall- 

uare. Mr. Edwards was originally with 
Menees: Musgrave and Co., and afterwards 
seb up as a consulting engineer, finally 
qualifying as an architect. In 1932 he was 
appointed to represent the Ulster Society 
of Architects on the Registration Council 
of the United Kingdom and Board of 
Architectural Education. He was a mem- 
ber of Council of the Ulster Society. He 
was 68 
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BUFFET, SHOWING CURVED COUNTER AND SCREEN. 


Y.M.C.A. KING GEORGE’S CLUB FOR OFFICERS, 
PICCADILLY 


A REMODELLING BY MR. OLIVER HILL, F.R.1.B.A. 


ARTISTRY, ORIGINALITY AND INGENUITY HAVE 
been exercised by Mr. Oliver Hill in the conversion 
of the former Hotel Splendide, Green Park, W., 
into a club for officers, recently opened by the 
Duke of Gloucester. With a varied collection of 
materials, such’as were available under war con- 
ditions, a great success has been achieved. Black 
and white reproductions of the various rooms 


cannot convey the colourfulness of the decorations, 
but the following notes briefly describe the illustra- 
tions aad & 

The Buffet—The service side of the curved 
screen, the shelving, counter tops and fronts, and 
draining boards to sinks, are in asbestos-cement 
sheeting. The curved counter-top and front are 
covered with yellow lino fixed with stainless steel 


THE DINING ROOM, 
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Room and writing room.. _.Here 
the floor is lino covered; in 
the new wall a pair of doors 
have been used, with odd 
mouldings forming an __ archi- 
tectural feature of the surround. 
The chintz curtains are in scarlet 
and white. One hundred and 
twenty beds are provided, the 


charge for bed and bath being 5s. 
The work was done for the 
Y.M.C.A. 


A REMODELLING 





BY 
MR. OLIVER HILL, 
F.R.I.B.A. 
MURAL DECORATION IN WRITING ROOM. 


Y.M.C.A. KING GEORGE’S CLUB FOR OFFICERS. below : CHTRANCE TO: BUFFET: 


2) angles. The curved screen is 
covered with Curwen’s coloured 
block-printed book dust-jackets. 
Dining-room.—The counter and 
front in this room are covered 
with shrimp-pink lino ; the walls 
and ceilings are in a straw colour _ 
and the hangings in maroon 
and white chintz. The room is 
flood-lit with electric reflectors. 
Entrance to Buffet—Here the 
walls and ceilings are painted in 
grey, viridian green and white, 
with green, brown and white 
chintz hangings. Mural. de- 
coration in writing room.—The 
mural decoration is 15 ft. sq., 
and is executed with coloured 
papers cut and superimposed, 
the shadows of the various 
buildings being either in gold or 
silver paper. There are shown 
a selection of London monuments 
and buildings backed by the 
river and Greenwich Hospital. 
The work was executed by Mr. 
Hill, assisted by Michael Rachlis 
and Hans Tisdale. 


The Chapel was formed by 
removing various partitions from 
some store rooms on the first 
floor. . The ceiling and back wall 
of the room are painted sky- 
blue to match the carpet, and 
the screen walls and sides are 
matt white. The furniture is 
natural elm. The cross is 
bracketed .out from the wall 
with concealed lighting around 
the dove, which was modelled by 
Mr. Hill, with the assistance of 
Miss Rhoda Harris. Billiard 
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KING GEORGE’S:CLUB FOR OFFICERS: Plans. 


THE LATE JOHN BURNS 


AN APPRECIATION 


THe death of John Burns should not 
be passed over without a tribute to a 
personality who held wide views on social 
matters. John Burns rendered great ser- 
vice to his fellows, although the nature of 
that service devolved in 4 way unknown 
to the majority. He was pre-eminently a 
Londoner with a circle of his own. Yet 
few men were more daring or made them- 
selves so beloved to those who really 
understood statesmanship. My first im- 
pression of John Burns was received at 
the time of the London riots in the 

eighties, when mass meetings in Trafalgar- 
' square were regarded with suspicion. It 
was about these popular gatherings that 
all the future political activities of this 
self-educated genius centred. He was a 
working engineer gifted with vision and 
equipped with a natural sense of logic and 
philosophy. Complacency was his sworn 
enemy, and it was through his study of 
social conditions that he allied himself 
with the opinions of William Morris. Both 
pioneers had to stand in court to answer 
charges of political incitement. John 
Burns actually suffered imprisonment for 
his outspoken attitude, but William 
Morris was too well known to be 
persecuted. - 

Some forty years ago John Burns became 
interested in town planning, and for 
this period he devoted his spare time to 
a study of London. He was a man of 
definite views, somewhat pollarded in 
stature, with a rugged aspect which com- 
pelled respect. Quite naturally he rejoiced 
in the company of architects and artists, 
asking shrewd questions and pouring out 
a mass of information in reply. His 
geniality no léss than his antiquarian 
knowledge made him a pleasant conversa- 





tionalist, so much so that the late King 
Edward the Seventh invited him to stay 
at Windsor Castle. His excellent taste in 
dress commended him to the monarch, 
but it was his easy, bantering way of deal- 
ing with history that secured him more 
than one invitation to attend on Royalty. 
On one occasion he proved to the satisfac- 
tion of King Edward that Windsor Castle 
belonged not to the Crown but to the 
ecclesiastical authorities at Westminster. 
Burns had delved into the public records 
to prove that William the Conqueror had 
exchanged the Isle of Thorney at West- 
minster for the site of Windsor Castle. 
King Edward’s reply was equally charac- 
teristic; he said: ‘‘ Very interesting, Mr. 
Burns, very interesting indeed. Perhaps 
you will come to Windsor for another 
week-end and tell me whether I am 
entitled to possess Hampton Court.”’ 

There was not an old bookshop in Wych- 
street or Charing Cross-road that- was 
unknown to John Burns. From. odd 
corners and from street stalls he garnered 
a fine library, particularly of books treat- 
ing of London. It was his whimsical 
delight to confound scholars by reeling off 
complete catalogues of topographical books 
on the Metropolis, at a time when that 
sort of knowledge was rather limited. His 
was the information that comes to the 
enthusiast without effort. Thus for many 
years he built up a collection of books 
uninterruptedly, rather in the manner of 
Charles Lamb. It can be imagined that 
he took refuge from Parliament and the 
Cabinet among the books of which he 
never wearied. 

Here was a golden key to the future 
needs of London. He regarded the ancient 
city as unique, far finer, indeed, than 
famous cities of the Continent. He 
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actually favoured the extremist view that 
London did not require much alteration, 
and that no town planner had any right 
to take upon himself the sole charge of 
reform. his. did not mean that he 
remained deaf to reason, for in all matters 
of wise change he was the foremost 
advocate. 

Another channel of artistic interest 
which he explored was painting. A 
familiar figure at the National Gallery, he 
would arouse the policeman on duty in 
that austere building by suddenly calling 
out, ‘‘ Officer, arrest that man! He has 
spent far too much time looking at the 
Richard Wilson; he intends to take it 
away.” On another occasion he 
expatiated at length on the a 
merits of a seascape by Claude and Turner, 
much to the praise of the Jatter. In 
truth, he was fired with admiration of 
the arts, and he possessed all he saw, 
making books, pictures and architecture 
his own by contact. Fire, enthusiasm 
and respect shone from him when he stood 
before a masterpiece. He had _ the 
emotional qualities of a man of southern 
race when art was concerned, and it is 
hard to understand why a Scot was so 
easily moved. I remember once, more 
than twenty years since, meeting John 
Burns outside University College. He was 
no longer a Minister of the Crown, but 
just a simple Londoner exploring Blooms- 
bury. He had been engaged on his life 
long study of Old London and had just 
left the reading room of the British 
Museum. Now he was proceeding in the 
direction of Euston-road, searching for 
some old bookshop of which he had been 
told. He was eager to renew acquaint- 
ance and to talk sterling sense about 
architecture, and I was not backward in 
giving encouragement. 1 persuaded him 
to enter College and join the Professors at 
their lunch. This he did, and very soon 
his droll views and humorous reminiscences 
held his listeners. ere were many 
eminent scholars at the table, alas! nearly 
all have passed now, but quite a hush 
ensued when John Burns held forth on 
his prominent theme. 

“On the occasion of another chance meet- 
ing in Bloomsbury he noticed a small boy 
with a boxwood scale in his hand. He 
accosted the lad with the remark, ‘‘I see 
you are going to be an engineer; it is a 
very liberal profession. I wish you 
success. One of these days in the future 
perhaps you will recall Mr. John Burns.”’ 
It was perhaps another aspect of his love 
of London that he did not imvariably 
agree with the visions of those town 
planners who saw salvation in new versions 
of Kingsway or Regent-street. He showed 
sympathy for the improvement then taking 
place on the Duchy of Cornwall estate at 
Kennington, but indignation appeared in 
his looks when municipal extravagance 
was mentioned and found forcible expres- 
sion in his denouncement of ponderous 
masonry. 

John Burns was a typical example of 
the great Victorian epoch. A man of 
many parts, who had suffered for the 
melancholy of neglect in youth, a man of: 
great depth of character who held strong 
opinions; but he was more than fortunate 
in the way he moulded his life, and ranks 
among the great figures of a ‘i 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tue Process or ARCHITECTURAL TRADI 
tion. By W. A. Eden, M.A., A.R.I.-B.A 
(London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) Price 
6s. net. 

Tue Post-war Home. Lectures given 
to the Royal Society of Arts on ‘‘ Interior 
and Equipment.” (London: ‘The 
Stadio,”’ Ltd.) Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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SAFETY ON THE 


SOME URGENT REQUIREMENTS 


By H. GARDINER LLOYD, A.C.G.I., 
M.Inst.C.£., M.Inst.Struct.E. 


Scuemes for new roads are important, 
but the pressing need is safety on the 
existing roads. A hundred years ago the 
railway companies had a similar problem 
to face as their lines came into operation. 
The following scheme is modelled to some 
extent on the experience of the railway 
companies, but modified and adapted to 
the needs of the road. The figures are not 
given in a dogmatic sense, but only with 
@ view to crystallising ideas; actual dimen- 
sions, and so on, being matters for adjust- 
ment between the interests involved. The 
scheme is solely for application to existing 
roads. 

It is as follows: Where a lane is only 
wide enough for one vehicle it should be 
widened by 5 ft. for a cycle track form- 
ing part of the roadway and also by the 
addition of a 5-ft. footpath. All footpaths 
should have surfaces at least as good for 
walking as the roadway. An inlaid line 
should be constructed (say, by studs or 
spota at 5-ft. intervals) at an agreed dis: 
tance, say, 5ft., from the edge of the 
kerb on both sides of the road. Widen- 
ings of the lane should be made at inter- 
vals of about 100 yards to permit vehicles 
travelling in yg a directions to pass 
one another. It should be practicable to 
devise a system of hooter signals and 
replies to warn vehicles approaching one 
another. <A particular mark on the traffic 
lines should be made to indicate which 
vehicle has the right of the road, prefer- 
ence being given to that going uphill. 
The roadways wide enough for two. or 
more lanes of traffic should then be dealt 
with similarly. 

‘When existing roads are 40 ft. or more 
wide between kerbs they should be made 
into dual carriageways by a division down 
the centre. ‘‘ Experience of dual carriage- 
ways in both Scotland and Germany sug- 
gests that they reduce the number of acci- 
dents by about 80 per cent.’’ (from 
“* British Roads,” by G. Boumphray). 
Circular Lp say, 4 ft. high, marked in 
black and white rings and with coloured 
reflectors and spaced at 5-yd. distances, 
may well be used to form the division. 
These posts could be bolted down and 
thus be removable for exceptional occa- 
sions. At turnings the stud or spot lines 
5 ft. from the edge of the kerb should be 
continued round the corners into the side 
roads. These will not interfere with 
roundabouts, which should be placed 
wherever four or more roads of two-lane 
traffic meet if there is much traffic. The 
suggested stud or spot line at some 5 ft. 
from the kerb is placed there to provide 
a part of the road for the cyclist where 
he may be safe from overtaking traffic. 
It is also to indicate to the drivers of 
vehicles, with the near wheels between it 
and the kerb, that they shall travel at 
an agreed lower speed, say, 10 miles an 
hour. This insures that vehicles passing 
one another shall be kept well apart; that 
there shall be no fast traffic near the kerb, 
and that an overtaking vehicle shall be 
able to do so more rapidly than at present. 
This does not supersede the rule that 
vehicles while being passed must keep to 
their side of the road. Vehicles goin 
over a bridge or round blind bends should 
have the near wheel within the 5-ft. strip. 

The speeds outside schools and especi- 
ally infants’ schools and certain other 
buildings, when many people are coming 
oat, should not exceed five miles an hour 
or 7.3 ft. per second. The d on one- 
lane traffic roads should not exceed 10 
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EXISTING ROADS 


miles per hour or 14.6 ft. per second. The 
speed on two-lane traffic roads should not 
exceed 15 miles per hour or 22 ft. per 


second. The sj on three- and four-lane 
traffic roads not to exceed 20 miles per 
hour or 29.3 ft. per second in the central 


lanes and 10 miles per hour or 14.6 ft. 
per P germ y the ame a 7 per 
spee not apply to by-pass an 

main-line trunk roads, which should have 
their speeds regulated by sign-posts at all 
approaches to cross-roads and other danger 


points. 

At the time that widenings are taking 
place in connection with this scheme the 
epportantty should be taken to straighten 
the road where possible and to reconstruct 
sidelong roads and those with excessive 
cambers. 

Where only one footpath can be provided 
it should be constructed on the concave 
side of the road-curve, especially on hills. 
The provision of posts or short railings to 
footpaths is an essential part of the scheme. 
Posts should be at the edge of the kerb, 
say, 5ft. apart, railings only being used 
at special places. Instead of posts, guard- 
rails should be placed on the kerb at all 
school exits to prevent children from rush- 
ing across the pavement into the roadway. 
The length of the guard-rails on the right 
of an exit as viewed by a child coming 
out should be shorter than that on the 
left, to encourage the crossing of the road 
to be made when facing the oncoming 
traffic. Where there is a choice, the exit 
should be in the road with least traffic. 
To insure that persons going out face the 
traffic, doors or gates opening inwards 
should be hinged on the left side when 
viewed from the road. 

At pedestrian crossings where there are 
traffic lights the shrouded lighting signals 
to pedestrians should be abolished and a 
lighted strip of ground glass placed in the 
footpath opposite the crossing having the 
words ‘Stop ”’ in red and ‘‘Go” in green 
substituted. A similar device should be 
installed at road island crossings. 

All obstructions at crossings and 
corners, such as police boxes, telephone 
call boxes, pillar boxes, electric light 
boxes, fire-alarm calls and all other ob- 
structions, even if only of a temporary 
nature, such as first aid and warden posts, 
should be removed and placed not nearer 
than 15 yards from corners or where they 
will not obstruct traffic view. High hoard- 
ings, fences and hedges should also be 
lowered wherever they obstruct the 
driver’s view. 

In some built-up areas where there are 
schools in old roads, these roads have 
become a danger to the children because 
they are now through roads. Some of 
these roads could be made safe for children 
if through traffic were stop 
a barrier across the wa 
times. This might be of a light cantilever 
type. 
ons endeavour has been made to produce 
a scheme, and not a collection of isolated 
suggestions. For instance, it might be 
said that a small trial of a road mark for 
cyclists could not warrant its introduc- 
tion. That would not be a just criticism, 
because it omits the reminder to a pedes- 
trian provided by the posts or short rails 
which also give him the chance of pulling 
himself up quickly when stepping off the 
kerb. The posts also tend to a cyclists 
and vehicles some 18in. away from the 
kerb. The line serves other purposes also, 
as will be found by a study of the scheme. 
One of the more important points of the 
scheme is that it provides for the construc- 
tion of footpaths to all roads. Anyone 
who has had to control a lively child in 


by means of 


at stated: 
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a winding country lane with banked 
oe gt at dusk knows what an urgent 
need there is for footpaths to all roads. 
Various schemes are being put forward 
at present, mostly for new roads or most 
expensive replanning of existing roads, 
Some, perhaps, lose sight of ‘the fact that 
buildings are much more important than 
roads, and the roads should serve the 
buildings and consequently make access 
to them easy. This scheme does not inter- 
fere with the existing access to buildings 
or obstruct the entrances to roads. It 
regulates speed by the width of a road 
and its markings. It is advisable to have 
clear thinking on the relation of speed to 
accidents. t will be conceded, for 
instance, that a person walking at three 
miles an hour can pull up much more 
quickly than the same person running at 
ten miles an hour. Text-books show the 
distance taken by cars to pull up at 
various speeds, and that they require a 
eater distance the higher the speed. 
f a collision is likely to take place, there 
is better control of the car at low speed 
than at high speed. It follows, also, that 
if the expected collision takes place at 
reduced speed, in the endeavour to avoid 
collision, it might have been avoided 
altogether had the speed, at the time the 
collision was anticipated, been less. The 
type of traffic using local roads does not 
need to go fast, and the traffic endeavour- 
ing to use these local roads as through 
roads should be driven to the main roads 
by the restrictions of the scheme. : This 
scheme is not meant to restrict speeds on 
properly constructed trunk roads or motor 
ways, but it is intended to meet the 
urgent need for a scheme to stop the 
appalling fatalities on the existing roads. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS 


SOME OXFORDSHIRE STATISTICS. 

THE county roads of Oxfordshire have 
been notable, during recent years, for the 
attention that has been given to them 
both as regards general planning and many 
minor. details. The reason for this be 
comes clear when we study a report on 
fatal accidents for the four years July 31, 
1932, to 1936, submitted to the County 
Council shortly before the war by its sur- 
veyor, now Major Bennett, of the R.E., 
now on active service. 

This report, which has recently come into 
our hands, is a most illuminating and 
detailed study of the 148 fatalities that 
occurred on the Oxfordshire roads during 
the period in question, and gives an 
analysis of each, accompanied by plans. 
The results arrived at are most striking 
and show that of these fatal accidents. 
defects in roads, not of course originally 
planned or constructed for motor traffic, 
were either a direct or contributory cause. 
These were divided into four classes, those 
in which ‘ordinary’ defects were alone 
contributory, 36 per cent.; in. which 
‘major’ defects alone, 17 per cent.; in 
which both together, 23 per cent. The 
total of 76 per cent. leaves only 24 per 
cent. in no way due to read conditions. 

The ‘“‘ ordinary ” defects were regarded 
as including such matters as bad design of 
road junctions, road crossings, bends or 
curves, widths and banking; temporary or 
other obstructions, vision obscured either 
horizontally or vertically, inadequate light- 
ing, lack of footways, etc. 

The ‘‘ major” defects demanding ex- 
penditure on a large scale were such as 
could only be remedied by the duplication 
of main roads, by-passes, roundabouts, and 
special cycle or footway tracks. It appears 
as if the work in progress before the war 
might have been expected to eliminate not 
less than 70 per cent. of the serious acci- 


dents, possibly even more. H. V.L. 
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| SOUND INSULATION 
WITH REGARD TO HOUSES 


From a paper read recently by Mr. 
Wiutram Aten, B.Arch., A.R.LB.A. 
Building Research Station), to the Royal 
fociety of Arts on ‘‘ Sound Insulation,’ 
we take the following extracts :— 

Any suggestions for the use of open 
space as a sound insulator in urban dis- 
tricts must take into account the density 
of population, for two reasons: First, 
population trends and needs are forces too 
powerful to ignore and should be diverted 
only with the utmost forethought. Second, 
a reduction in the overall density of popu- 
lation results in a greater city area, usually 
an undesirable effect. 

Density or. DeveLopMent.—The whole 
question of accommodation is fundamental 
to planning, and trends in recent years have 
been watched fairly closely.. In the City 
of London, for instance, the density con- 
tinued to increase before the war in spite 
of the fact that traffic had practically 
reached saturation point in some regions. 
We can foresee that with improvements in 
traffic accommodation, densities would 
jump more rapidly, when all amenity prob- 
fons of this type become magnified. 
Therefore, for our present purposes we 
must at least assume equivalent accommo- 
dation, and the direct result of the use of 
open space as an insulator is then to force 
buildings to greater heights. At the pre- 
sent time height is, of course, restricted, 
and this is a point which will require 
attention. 

Errect oF Open Space Upon Desicn.— 
If open space is to provide insulation, the 
question arises, how much space, and what 
effect has it upon design? To this we can 
obtain an approximate answer by the ex- 
amination of some comparative cases. 

The normal development in urban dis- 
tricts results in a ring of buildings front- 
ing directly upon the streets around the 
perimeter of any unit. block of land. The 
noise source, from the nearest line of 
traffic, may then be some 25 ft. distant 
irom a window on the ground floor. The 
level of noise at this point probably aver- 
ages 85 phons. In order to obtain reason- 
able conditions in an office where telephone 
business is conducted, the loudness .of in- 
truding noise should certainly not exceed 
70 phons, so that a reduction of some 15 
phons at least would be necessary, unless 
windows are to remain shut all the time. 


The insulation due to distance and- 


obliquity only begins to reach the neces- 
sary 15 phons somewhere about the 8th 
or 9th floor, so that. you might say the 
whole fagade of a normal modern English 
building, fronting on a reasonably busy 
street, is subject to excessive noise, 
although, of course, the interior court may 
be -very quiet. 

This development may be compared with 
other forms of building development, for 
instance, the cruciform. If we assume a 
block of land, say, 350 ft. square, with a 
cruciform building set out upon it as 
shown in Fig. 1, and consider an average 
room at the centre of one wing, on the 
ground floor, we will find that traffic will 
appear noisiest at a point near S, at an 
angle of about’ 45 deg. from the window. 
The value of the insulation due to distance 
and obliquity is then in this case about 
13 phons ‘in excess of the value at the 
street front, so that only the relatively 
small area of building between this room 
and the street will compare with the noisi- 
ness of the entire outer face of the build- 
ing examined previously. 

To reduce the noise in these corner rooms 
we might then have to consider a barrier 





of some kind, either a low extension of 
the main building or perhaps planting, for 
we should not forget the usefulness of 
hedging and trees for this purpose. 

I realise, of course, that in the hollow 
square layout design the quiet court 
may be an attractive item. It-should be 
appreciated, however, that in the other 
half of the building, which faces outward, 
the noise level may easily be such that 
windows cannot be left open, and may even 
require to be doubled, and in addition, 
artificial ventilation will then be neces- 
sary. The cruciform building, or some 
other shape which er! satisfies the re- 
quirements bescvitied while not offering 
an extreme of quiet found in the court- 
yard, can-provide quite reasonable condi- 
tions everywhere, with natural ventila- 
tion. 

: Ihave made one passing reference to the 
increased heights necessary for this type 
of plan if it is to provide equivalent ac- 
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A STUDY OF THE CRUCIFORM TYPE PLAN IN 
TERMS OF THE REDUCTION OF TRAFFIC 
NOISE AFFORDED FOR THE GROUND FLOOR 


FIG. | 


commodation, but I would also like to re- 
cord the positive a that height in 
itself should be employed to gain further 
insulation, for @ really high building 
would be an oasis of quiet, providing the 
same amelioration of noise as it does of 
daylight. 

With our present information, it 
is not only possible to suggest the 
best plan types, but also the desirable 
size and shape for individual units of land. 
These suggestions cannot be applied where 
land is held in separate parcels for indi- 
vidual development. That results only in 
a ring of buildings around the perimeter 
of the land, analogous to the ‘‘ hollow 
square ’’ plan which, as we have seen, 
offers the lowest standard of quiet. 
Arrangements of the kind which offer 
more acceptable standards are only pos- 
sible where comprehensive redevelopment 
can be undertaken. 

In the field of housing, these ie" 
have an equal application which has 
already received some recognition. For 
instance, the cul-de-sac has, as one of its 
aims, the segregation of traffic so that 
houses do not front directly on noisy 
streets. A further development along this 
line has been taken-in the arrangement of 
several culs-de-sac to form what is called 
a super-block. As the name suggests, the 
traffic streets enclose a rather larger piece 
of land than usual, and the whole of the 
housing on this unit is accommodated on 
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cuts-de-sac. The central area is developed 
for pedestrian use and traffic only, Per- 
haps the best example of this is urn, 
New Jersey. 

Undoubtedly the super-block provides a 
very reasonable solution to the residential 
noise problem, but there are one or two 
points of detail to be remarked about the 
shape of the cul-de-sac and the use of 
planting. I have provided a sketch to 
illustrate my point (Fig. 2). The aim is to 
screen as much of the housing as possible 
from the road noise, both by barrier and 
by space, so that the shape of cul-de-sac 
and the planting have to supplement one 
another. In the figure, the close has a 
narrow entrance, leaving the rear of the 
houses ex d to noise, and in this case 
planting should be concentrated on either 
side of the close to protect the flanks. If 
the close was shaped like a funnel, the 
reverse would be the case, and planting 
should be used to close the entrance. 


The whole question of town planning 
really requires much more thorough treat- 
ment than I can give it in this lecture, but 
I should like to make one further sugges- 
tion. When we commit a design to paper, 
and it is known that there is a prominent 
source of noise near by, we should prepare 
@ map on which are shown the noise con- 
tours. By this means we could determine 
where the danger zones lie, and also what 
standards of insulation are required at any 
given point within the area affected for 
any specified type of occupancy. 


Structural Technique in Housing. 


As an illustration of the application of 
structural technique in practice, I am 
going to take one type of problem only, 
housing, and discuss it in some detail. 
We had one most interesting case to treat 
a-year or two before the war. A builder 
in the West Country inquired whether we 
could assist him in improving the sound 
insulation between his semi-detached 
houses, and he was good enough to offer 
facilities for experiment. he houses 
were of the usual type, with two parlours 
and three bedrooms, the living-rooms lying 
adjacent across the party wall, The outer 
walls were of 11 in. cavity construction. 

The treatment’ which we suggested is 
shown in Fig. 3. In the main, it consisted 
of making the party wall a cavity struc- 
ture, the cavity being continuous with 
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that in the outer wall, so that the inner 
lining in each house became a separate 
**box.’’ Only the chimney offered any 


difficulty, because we did not want to alter 
the plan for the experiment and yet it 
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seemed undesirable to take two aapoaste 
chimneys through the roof. We finally 
decided to insert a resilient asbestos course 
across chimney and party wall just 
below the ridge of the roof, and the union 
of the two leaves of the wall and the chim- 
neys took place immediately above this. 


By this treatment an average improve- 
ment of about 10 decibels was achieved, 
the equivalent in weight of some 3 ft. of 
solid brickwork all round. The improve- 
ment was noticed by the neighbouring 
tenants at once. The builder stated that 
the cost was, I think, about £7 10s. extra 
per house, which he declared to be satis- 
factory. There are no wall ties in the 
party wall. We have a feeling that if 
they are not too heavy that they will not 
transmit sound—i.e., they will be unable 
to transmit the bending moments in- 
duced by the flexural. vibration; but we 
are not sure, and have, therefore, put 
some tests in hand to confirm the point. 
It is, of course, in practice a point of the 
greatest importance. 


Post-war Housing. 


In new housing after the war there will 
be new opportunities and new problems. 
For instance, the one rather tricky piece 
of technique in the insulation of the 
houses I have described was the junction 
of the two adjacent chimneys; this could 
be overcome if it was found convenient in 
other respects to put the chimney in the 
central part of each house. This would 
especially be important where flat roofs 
are used, as it seems not unlikely that 
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they will be, on the pattern of war-time 
construction. Here we must also consider 
the thermal problems. As far as sound 
insulation is concerned, the continuous 
concrete roof on semi-detached or terrace 
housing offers a path for noise which would 
by-pass the improved party wall, and it 
would have to be interrupted at each 
house. The thermal problem could be met 
by a similar treatment; the trouble here is 
that in a considerable length of concrete 
the thermal expansion in the heat of the 
sun is sufficient in a group of houses to 
damage seriously the supporting structure, 
and one method of preventing this is to 
break the roof into smaller sections, pro- 
viding an expansion joint where necessary. 

You will see how the two treatments 
coincide ; the provision of expansion joints 
at each party wall would serve as a solu- 
tion both of the noise and thermal 
problems. 

Another point which will have to be 
considered in post-war housing is a prob- 
lem of internal insulation. he sugges- 


tion has been made in several quarters that — 


in districts where night-work is common, 
there should be provided in each house one 
insulated room, so that the night-worker 
can sleep by day without affecting the re- 
mainder of the family. In a similar vein 
an alternative suggestion is that one in- 
sulated room can i provided in which 
noises such as the radio, the practising of 
music, and so on can be made without dis- 
turbing everyone else. These are import- 
ant ideas, and they will have to receive 
consideration. 
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ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1942. 


THe annual report for 1942 of the 
Architects’ Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom* contains much of in- 
terest. At December 31 last the Register 
contained the names of 14,972 persons, of 
whom 543 were admitted during the year, 
239 applications have been rejected. 989 
successful examination candidates have 
been admitted altogether since the passin 
of the 1938 Act. There have been 1 
appeals to date against rejection, of which 
17 have been allowed, 43 dismissed, 13 
withdrawn and 63 left outstanding. 

ARCHITECTURAL EpDucation: Represen- 
tations have been made to the Board of 
Architectural Education that the present 
system of admitting applicants to the 
Register who have successfully passed one 
of the recognised examinations without 
necessarily having had sufficient practical 
experience does not afford an adequate 
freee of competence. The Board have 

ad under consideration a proposal that 
every candidate for admission to the 
Register shall, in addition to passing one 
of the examinations at present recognised, 
spend a definite sell gaining practical 
experience, and shall thereafter pass an 
examination of a practical character. The 
recommendations of the Board in this re- 
spect will be submitted to the Council in 
due course. 

Scuotarsuips: In the academic year 
1942-43, the sum of £2,815 will be paid 
out in scholarships or placed in suspense to 
the accounts of students either in the 
Services or registered as conscientious 
objectors. Eleven scholarships have been 
awarded during the year, nine renewed, 
and 18 placed to suspense account. 


ProressionaL Conpuct : Four persons or 
partnerships have been successfully prose- 
cuted for using the title ‘‘ architect ”’ con- 
trary to Section I of the 1938 Act. 

The name of one architect convicted by 
the civil court and one convicted by court- 
martial of criminal offences were struck 
off the register for 10 and 25 years, respec- 
tively. Each architect is exercising his 
right of appeal under Section 7 (5) of the 
Principal Act. Another architect found 
guilty of ‘‘ conduct disgraceful to him in 
his capacity as an architect ’’ has had his 
name removed from the Register for a 

eriod of 20 years under the same Section. 

ere an appeal has also been entered. A 
number of less serious cases have been 
heard and dealt with by reprimand. The 
_name of one person admitted to the Register 
on the strength of his own statements that 
he had been employed in the study of 
architecture and the execution of architec- 
tural work for at least seven years has 
been removed from the Register on evi- 
dence that he was in fact not an architec- 
tural assistant and had not been engaged 
in architectural work. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


LEEDS SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


An exhibition of work of students was 
held in the Leeds School of Architecture, 
Leeds College of Art, recently. It 
was a comparatively small one, but the 
exhibits had been very carefully selected. 
They included large-scale models, photo- 
graphs, sketch designs, colour and interior 
decoration schemes and town planning 
work. These comprised some of the work 
which was seen by Sir Giles Scott on his 
recent visit when, we are informed, he 
commented on the extremely high standard 
of design and the excellent craftsmanship 
shown in the models. 
























* Issued by the Council from 68, Portland Piace, W.1. 
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FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH 
COUNTRY TOWN 


A CONFERENCE on “Planning for 
Living,’ organised by the Town and 
Country Planning Association, was held at 
Canterbury on Saturday, January 30, 
when Mr. F. J. Osporn, Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Association, read a paper on 
“The Future of the English Country 
Town.”? The ARcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
occupied the chair. 

In the course of his address Mr. Osporn 
said : I hope I can assume agreement that 
it must be one of the main objects of 
national planning to correct. the evil con- 
sequences of maldistribution [of popula- 
tion and, as quickly as may be, to bring 
about a better grouping of our people. 
The great conurbations are there, and 
cannot be simply and_ expeditiously 
‘wished’? out of existence. But they 
can be stopped from further growth; and 
over a period that may be fast or slow 
according to our determination and oppor- 
tunities, they can be opened out, their 
density watered down by open space, their 
conventration of business and industry 
reduced. This is a difficult matter, but 
it must be done, because there is no 
other way to restore in these huge aggre- 
gations the standard of the good family 
home, to bring back into them light, sun, 
air and growing vegetation—things abso- 
lutely necessary to human life and happi- 
ness and the physical and spiritual health 
of ihe young—and to provide recreation 
and park space on a reasonable scale. 

Now what are we to do for these indus- 
tries and these people? What can we 
offer them? Can we devise alternative 
arrangements that will make their exodus, 
which if compulsory in the mass must be 
voluntary in the individual, acceptable— 
even attractive to them? It has proved 
a delusive remedy to offer them quick 
transport to new and better housing 
estates in the suburbs. We have ex- 
hausted the possibility of that. In 
London we have made them spend two 
hours a day in travel, many of them 
standing hanging on to straps. We cannot 
go on with that policy: 

Nor is it the right remedy to scatter the 
displaced industry and people broadcast 
over the countryside; to diffuse them far 
and wide in small villages. That does not 
suit modern industry. It is not what 
townsfolk, used to a highly organised 
urban life, want or will accept. It would 
ps no good for agriculture or the country- 
side. 

The answer is really simple and obvious. 
These people, these industries, for all sorts 
of good reasons, need to be in towns. At 
present they are in towns which are too 
large, and they are suffering serious and 
increasing inconveniences and deprivations 
thereby. The only possible solution is to 
find them the sort of conditions they want 
in other towns which are not too large. 
The right national policy is to encourage 
a great deal of settlement, of industry, of 
business, and of people, in small and 
medium-sized country towns—including 
many of our existing towns which are 
capable of and would welcome develop- 
ment, and also some (I think 40 or 50) 
entirely new towns im. various parts of 
the country. 

The need for them arises mainly in 
accommodating industries and businesses 
which are economically linked with exist- 
ing city-aggregations. And as a rule I 
think they should be placed in the 
economic regions of these aggregations-— 
far enough away to have an independent 
local social life, and separated from the 
parent cities by country belts, but near 
enough to maintain their economic 
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linkages. London ought to have ten or a 
dozen such daughter-towns or satellites; 
Birmingham three or four; Manchester 
and Liverpool two or three; Bristol, Ports- 
mouth and Southampton one or two each; 
and so on. 

A national planning policy for the 
relocation of industry and business is 
essential. The idea is gaining ground, and 
methods neither rigid nor dictatorial, but 
effective, have been worked out in the 
Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Reports and 
by this Association: But machinery is not 
everything. The right conceptions of 
social possibilities must be widely held, 
and as individuals and as functional and 
local groups we must ‘‘ will ’”’ the changes 
and act in consonance with the new policy. 


GROUPING THE SMALL 
BUILDER 


GOVERNMENT TERMS INADEQUATE. 
SPEAKING at the annual general meeting 
last week of the London Master Builders’ 
Association’s North-Eastern Area (when 
Mr. P, H. Bates, Chairman of the 
Area, presided), Mr. H. C. Hanrwanp, 
P.L.M.B.A., spoke of the new grouping 
system which is to be tried out in various 
parts of the country. He said that while 
the idea behind the scheme was to keep 
in being the small and medium-sized 
builder, the terms offered were totally 
inadequate to carry out this purpose. If 
the Government really meant to keep the 
small and medium-sized builder in being 
—and it was very important that they 
should be available immediately after the 
war for reconstruction work—the terms 
would have to be appreciably improved. 
Acceptances of the scheme, he feared, 
would mean the extinction of the small 
builder, and they might as well face it. 

Referring to the recent statement by 
the President of the Board of Trade in 
the House of Commons that he was ask- 
ing individual industries what were the 
main obstacles to the restoration of full 
activity in their industries within six 
months or a year after the end of the 
war, Mr. Harland said it would be easy 
to give the answer in the case of the 
building industry. A paraphrase of the 
Prime Minister’s famous phrase would, he 
thought, fully meet the case—Give us the 
men and the tools, and we will finish the 
job. 

Government methods were also criti- 
cised by other speakers, among them Mr. 
A. H. Adamson, who said that for every 
£1 the Government saved by its meticu- 
lous scrutiny of the accounts it paid for 
war-damage repairs it spent at least £5 of 
the taxpayers’ money to find it. Surely 
if accounts were vouched for by respon- 
sible builders they could be passed for 
payment without every item having to be 
docketed. 

Office-Bearers Election. 

At the annual meeting of the Area after 
the luncheon, Mr. Bates announced that 
membership had increased from 40 to 95 
in ten months. The following office- 
bearers were then elected for the current 
year : President, Mr. J. H. Rooff; Chair- 
man, Mr. Gordon Symes; and _ Vice- 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
George Maynard. 


Post-War Housing in Scotland. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Scottish 
branch of the Institution of Engineers, 
Mr. Frank A. B. Preston said information 
based on the returns made by local autho- 
rities showed that Scotland required no 
fewer than 500,000 houses, of which one- 
third should be built in the Clyde Valley. 
The total cost might be £225,000,000. 
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WAR-TIME BUILDING 


THE USE OF CONCRETE. 


Since the inception of the first. war-time 
housing scheme in the Spring of 1940, the 
Cement and Concrete Association has been 
recording the planning and constructional 
details of these timberless houses.. The 
records were compiled with the collabora- 
tion of those responsible for the schemes 
and were first published in the technical 
Press. Subsequently, the Cement and 
Concrete Association printed the records 
in a standard war-time format in order 
that they might be freely available. From 
these records and from experience it has 
been possible to arrive at certain conclu- 
sions as to correct technique in the build- 
ing of houses having load-bearing walls 
and concrete floors and roofs. These con- 
clusions are summarised in a report just 
issued by the Association under the title 
‘“War Time Housing (Permanent Type 
Construction)—An Interim Report.’’ The 
title ‘‘ Interim Report” is used advisedly 
since the final report would require to be 
based upon long-term observation of the 
behaviour of the various types of construc- 
tion in the completed and occupied houses. 


So far as the technical integrity of the 
report is concerned, the Association point 
out that its printed records of the indi- 
vidual housing schemes show exactly what 
was done on each scheme. Thus, if any 
doubt exists as to the recommendations 
contained ‘in the Interim Report, the 
original records can be consulted. The 
following quotation from the foreword to 
the report indicates the approach which 
has been adopted throughout: ‘It is 
realised that this particular method of 
building houses, i.e., load-bearing walls 
and concrete floors and flat roofs, is only 
one of many methods, but it is believed 
that this study of even so limited a field 
may be of assistance in solving the prob- 
lem of providing, at an economical rent, 
good houses for all who. desire them.” 


The report itself is a document of some 
60 foolscap pages. As far as possible, 
technical details are explained by means 
of drawings and photographs, and written 
matter is inserted only in cases where 
information is more readily conveyed by 
text than by illustration. The fact that 
there are over 200 drawings and _ photo- 
graphs gives some idea of the relative pro- 
portions of text and illustration. 


From the outset it is clear that the 
Cement and Concrete Association’s 
approach to the problem of timberless 
housing is not limited merely to the use of 
concrete or other cement products. It has 
been realised that the production of 
economical timberless houses involves far 
more than the mere substitution of con- 
crete for timber. It is, indeed, obvious 
that the use of concrete in housing raises 
a number of related problems and affects 
not only matters of design such as house 
and site planning, elevational treatment, 
etc., but also matters of detail such as the 
positioning of water, gas and electrical 
services. In the Interim Report these 
aspects of war-time housing receive equal 
treatment with the actual details of con- 
crete construction. 


Copies of the report are available froin 
the Cement and Concrete Association, 52, 
Grosvenor-gardens, London, S.W.1, price 
2s., and the report is recommended to all 
those who wish to be informed as to war- 
time practice in house construction. If 
timber is scarce after the war the know 
ledge of how the scarcity problem was 
overcome in war time will be of value to 
those connected with post-war housing. 


E 
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LIVING IN THE COUNTRY 


EXHIBITION AT THE HOUSING 
CENTRE. 


An Exhibition based on the Scott Report 
was formally cpened at the Housing 
Centre, 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1, recently. 
It is ‘called ‘‘ Living in the Country.”’ 
Dr. Dupiey Stamp (Vice-Chairman of the 
Scott Committee and Chief Adviser on 
Rural Development to the Ministry of 
Agriculture) addressed the meeting and 
Mr. G. L. Pepter presided. 

Dr. Sramp’s speech was a summary of 
the chief points of the Scott Report. For 
the satisfactory future of the countryside, 
he said, the first thing was to have the 
right house in the right place. Diagrams 
in the exhibition showed that 82 per cent. 
of the surface of the country was devoted 
to one form or other of agricultural use, 
while 82 per cent. of the population lived 
in towns. A balance was needed between 
town and country and between the dif- 
ferent uses of land—between the sections 
needed for food, shelter, industry and 
recreational purposes, Another matter 
where a balance was needed was between 
the guidance of a central planning auth- 
ority on the one hand and local interest 
and local initiative on the other. There 
were local authorities which were forward 
and acted accordingly, but these might 
have neighbours with different interests 
who refused to co-operate witn them, In 
such cases the guidance of a central auth- 
ority would be useful, but had been rather 
lacking in the past. There were five chap- 
ters of recommendations in the Report. 
Behind the first chapter was the idea that 
people should have real freedom of choice 
as to whether they would live in country 
or town. In the past those who would 
have preferred the country could get only 
poor or bad houses, while ordinary modern 
conveniences such as a piped water supply, 
electric light and sewage disposal were 
lacking. There were difficulties in edu- 
cating their children and lower economic 
standards for themselves. With better 
housing and 
cureaqhout the country, there would be no 
need to force people to stay on the land. 
The second chapter of recommendations 
dealt with the preservation of the country- 
side—to save it from being spoiled, and to 
see that there were reasonable opportuni- 
ties of access to it, and enjoyment of it 
by all sections of the community. Hence 


the recommendations as to footpaths, 
recreation areas, and so on. With this 
went the thought that the English 


countryside was what it was because it 
was used. It existed under the hand of 
the farmer, forester and landowner. Take 
any step in removing the grazing of the 
animals and the vegetation changed. There 
was the case of a common near London 
with a delightful greensward, where chil- 
dren used to go and play cricket amongst 
the cows. bn the cows being removed 
brambles. reeds and rushes came, and 
now, he believed. there was not a place 
for a cricket pitch. Behind the third 
chapter of recommendations wag the idea 
that this was an industrial country, and 
that nothing must be done to prevent 
industry’s legitimate and proper develop- 
ment. The Scott Committee had examined 
with great care the question of whether 
or not industry could go into the open 
countryside, so that there might be small 
factories springing up, providing employ- 
ment, and perhaps a new interest in life, 
for village communities. But most things 
relative to industry in the modern world 
were on a large scale. It was best located 
in towns, including small country towns 
rather»than in villages. In the fourth 
chapter of recommendations there was the 


the provision of services* 
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concept of the village or town, not the 
individual house, ag the unit. Special 
reference was made to the full social life 
of all communities, with the village col- 
lege showing what might be done as an 
example. The fifth chapter dealt with 
cemeteries, advertisements, petrol pumps, 
wayside cafés and all sorts of things, the 
idea being that these things were neces- 
sary, but need ot be ugly. Some critics of 
the Report had said that we in_ this 
country could not do anything until we 
knew what the international situation was 
going to be. But was that the right point 
of view? The primary job was to put our 
own house in order, How could we sit 
round a conference table to put the world 
right when we had not thought about put- 
ting our own country right? The right 
time to think about these things was now. 
Immediately hostilities were over there 
would be a clamour for housing and recon-* 
struction of blitzed areas, and we must 
have our ideas sorted out and our plans 
ready. The Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning and the Ministry of Agriculture 
were collecting information that would 
enable them to give guidance to. local 
authorities. The Ministry of Agriculture 
felt that it should regard all undeveloped 
land as coming within its sphere of influ- 
ence, and while having constructively the 
production of more and more food in mind, 
1t sought to dovetail this with the pro- 
vision of facilities for recreation and 
amenities 

A vote of thanks was’ passed: to Dr. 
Dudley Stamp. 


**Tea for the Workers.” 


Under this title the Empire Tea Bureau 
has issued a _ brochure which should 
interest every building contractor. 
Briefly, the publication shows how tea 
can best and most economically be dis- 
tributed and_ illustrates the various 
methods by which these aims can be 
achieved. Mobile and fixed plant are 
described and their merits discussed, and 
it is claimed that as an example of 
economy, by using special insulated urns, 
it is comparatively easy to make 280 cups 
of tea from one pound of dry leaf. Acting 
for and on behalf of the Y.M.C.A. Con- 
structional Sites Committee, the Bureau 
is responsible for the catering service on 
over 40 building sites. The Bureau’s 
advice service at Regent House, 89, 


Kingsway, W.C.2, is available free ito 
any building contractor. 


HI LLIAJLDAM 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Town and Country Planning. 

The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning Act has passed through all its 
stages in the House of Lords and has 
received the Royal Assent. 


Housing Prices in Scotland. 

Mr. Matuers asked the Secretary of 
State for Scotland whether he was aware 
of the high prices being demanded and 
paid for houses; and whether it was his 
intention .to establish any safeguard 
against this particular form of war-time 
exploitation. 

Mk. JOHNSTON said there had been little 
or no increase in the price of houses to 
which the Rent Restriction Acts app!ied 
and the high prices were confined to 
houses—particularly the smaller type of 
houses—which were sold for occupation 
by the purchasers. The number of such 
houses coming on to the market was re. 
latively small. The position was being 
kept under continuous review, but, hay- 
ing regard to the limited extent of the 
problem and to his powers of billeting 
and_ requisitioning for persons whose 
need of new accommodation arose out of 
war circumstances, he did not feel 
justified in asking for legislative action 
without further information as to its 
immediate necessity. 


Utility Furniture. 

In reply to Mr. Hicks, Caprain 
WATERHOUSE said that substantial quan- 
tities of utility furniture were now bein 
made. The President of the Board of 
Trade was taking all possible steps to ex. 
pedite production, but for some time at 
least the demand was bound to exceed 
the supply. 


Scottish Housing. 

Mr. McKiniay asked the Secretary of 
State for Scotland whether he was taking 
steps to ensure that there would be at 
least a limited house-building programme 
in Scotland during the current year. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said that the shortage of 
labour and materials made it impossible 
to embark on any substantial housing 
programme at the present time, but he 
was taking two steps to ease the acute 
housing position in Scotland. In the first 
place, he was making special arrange- 
ments for expediting the completion of 
the houses, numbering about 5,000, which 
local authorities had at present under 
construction. Secondly, he was making 
preliminary arrangements for the pro- 
vision of a limited number of new houses 
by local authorities. Plans were being 
prepared on the basis of 1,000 new houses, 
but the number that it would be possible 
to build during the current year would 
depend on the extent to which labour 
could be spared from other work of vital 
importance to the war effort. The bulk of 
the new houses would be provided on 
Clydeside, but some of them would 
built in the rural areas in which houses 
were most urgently required in the in- 
terests of food production. 


Loans for Country Dwellings. 

Sir Stantey Reep asked the Minister oi 
Health whether he would consider pet- 
mitting rural housing authorities to 
borrow money to acquire, without delay, 
such sites as would be necessary to ensure 
an early start on post-war plans for the 
erection of dwellings for agricultural 
workers. 

Mr. E. BRown said he was already con- 
sidering this matter and he hoped shortly 
to be able to send a circular to local 
authorities giving them advice on the 
action which they should take now in pre 
paration for post-war house-building. 


Master Builders’ Elections. 

Councillor G. H. Jordan (Newport, 
Mon.) has been elected President of the 
South Wales Federation of Building 
Trades Employers. 

Councillor George Seaward (Luton) is the 
new President of the Eastern Federation 
of Building Trades Employers. 
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LAW. REPORTS 


BRICK COMPANY’S APPEAL AS TO 

CHILD’S ALLOWANCE IN CLAIM 

UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

ACT. 

House or Lorps. 

Before the Lornp CHANCELLOR and Lorps 
Arkin, THANKERTON, RUSSELL OF 
KitLoweEn and Romer. 


London Brick Co., Ltd. v. Robinson. 


This case came before the House on the 
appeal of the London Brick Co., Léd., 
from the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal affirming an award of Judge 
‘Lawson Campbell at Peterborough County 
Court and holding that the infant son of 
Mr. W. A. Robinson, who had been em- 
ployed by the Brick Company and who 
died as the result of an accident, was 
entitled to recover the children’s allow- 
ance (in this case £228 12s.) provided for 
by Section 8 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1925, in addition to the lump 
sum of £300 payable as compensation 
when the widow of the deceased man and 
the mother of the infant was not herself 
personally a claimant for compensation 
under the Act. ‘The widow and infant 
were both wholly dependent on the 
deceased. The widow, instead of claim- 
ing compensation under the Act of 1925, 
brought an action against the Brick Com- 
pany to recover damages under Lord 
Campbell’s Act and the Law Reform 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1934, and 
had accepted £1,750 in full settlement of 
her claim.. 

It was admitted that the infant was, in 
the circumstances, entitled to be awarded 
the £300,- and the only dispute was 
whether he was entitled to be paid the 
additional sum of £228 12s. The 
appellants contended that he was not, as 
the widow was not herself a claimant for 
compensation under the Act. 

The House dismissed the appeal. 

The Lord Chancellor, in giving judg- 
ment, said the lump sum and the children’s 
allowance constituted a single sum, and 
that was the amount for which the 
appellants were liable in the proceedings 
brought against them under the Act. 

The other learned Lords agreed, and the 
appeal was accordingly dismissed with 
costs. 


MOOT POINT IN _ LITIGATION 

BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT 

UNDER SMALL TENEMENTS RECOVERY 
ACT, 1838. 


Kine’s Bencn Drvistonat Court. 


Before the Lorp Carer Justice and 
Justices Humpnreys and Tucker. 


Rex v. Justices of Droxford—ex parte 
Knight. 

In this case, Mr. Knight, who had been 
in occupation of a cottage at Droxford, of 
which a Mr. Butler was the owner and 
landlord, applied for ~ an order of 
mandamus directing the Justices of Drox- 
ford to consider the approval of sureties 
in a dispute between himself and_Mr. 
Butler under section 3 of the Small Tene- 
ments Recovery Act, 1838. a 

The facts of the case were as follows : 
Mr. Butler, a farmer, wanted the cottage 
for the occupation of a man in his employ 
and had given Mr. Knight legal notice to 
quit, and although Mr. wen ag occupa- 
tion was legally determined, the latter 
remained in occupation of the cottage. 
In June, 1942, Mr. Butler let the cottage 
to another person and applied to the 
Justices for a warrant under section I of 
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the Act of 1838, directing the district 
constables to enter and take possession of 
the cottage and eject any person from it. 
That application was heard on June 4, 
1942, by the Justices. It was alleged, on 
behalf of Mr. Knight, that the purport and 
meaning “of the application had not been 
explained to his wife, on whom notice of 
the application was served, and therefore 
that the application must fail upon the 

d that the statutory requirements 
under section 2 of the Act as to service 
had not been complied with. The Justices, 
however, held that as times had changed 
since the Act of 1838 was passed, there 
was no need for the statutory require- 
ments as to service to be strictly complied 
with, and they made an order for a war- 
rant to be executed after the expiration of 
24 days from the date of the hearing of 
the application. 

On June 24, 1942, Mr. Knight, under 
section 3 of the Act, brought an action in 
the Bishop’s Waltham County Court 
against Mr. Butler to recover damages 
for alleged trespass, and on June 26 a 
solicitor representing Mr. Knight attended 
before the Justices for the purpose of 
making a bond as required by section 3, 
but the Justices dismissed the application 
on the nd that the Justices had no 
jurisdiction to refuse their approval of 
the sureties by saying that they had 
already decided the matter. Mr. Knight 
now applied to the Divisional Court for 
the order of mandamus. 

The Court ted the application. 

The Lord Chiet Justice, in giving judg- 
ment, said he expressed no opinion 
whether the action in the County Court 
would succeed. The only question before 
the Court was whether the Justices had 
done their duty, and he thought they had 
not, as they ought to have considered the 
application for the approval of the sureties 

ered. 

The other members of the Court con- 


curred, and the application for the order 


of mandamus was allowed. 

Mr. G. H. Crispin appeared in support 
of the application and Mr. A. E. Beecroft 
for the Justices. 








Above photo shows two pairs of a range of King 
Sliding Doors, erected at a large modern 


struction. All over the country leading firms have 
installed King Sliding Doors, and found them to give 
long and satisfactory service. 


GEO. W. KING LTE 
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BUILDING WAGES 


ADVANCE AS FROM APRIL 2 NEXT. 

Tae National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry issue the following 
statement: On January 21, following 
upon its adoption of a Holidays with Pay 
Scheme and a National Scheme of Appren- 
ticeship, the National Joint Co: also 
heard evidence on numerous applications 
from the Trades Unions concerned _. for 
alterations to the rules on night gangs, 
lodging allowances, extra payments for 
risk or discomfort, ete. “Other proposals 
upon which evidence. was taken were for 
tool allowance for plumbers and_ adjust- 
ments of the special travelling allowance 
in Birmingham. 

Upon these matters-the Council has 
now made decisions. Several - proposals 
were not accepted; others are the subject 
of further treatment by Committees.’ New 
extra payment provisions are for men con- 
tinuously handling dry cement.in certain 
specified conditions and for ‘‘ men working 
on planks at a height of 20 ft. or more, 
resting upon ladder cripples attached’ to 
two ladders.’’ These provisions start as 
from April 2 next. If a list can be agreed 
of tools required to be provid by 
plumbers, and subject to observance .- of 
that requirement by the plumber con- 
cerned, an allowance of 2d. per day -will 
be payable to plumbers and domestic 
engineers (as from a date to be published 
later) in respect of the provision-and 
upkeep of tools. * 

The most important matter: to ..which 
attention was given on January 21 was 
the application of the Building Operatives’ 
Federation for increasing the basic .wage 
rates generally by 3d. per hour, and 
placing the wages of labourers ona basis 
of 80 per cent. of the craftsmen’s rates. 
The evidence given to the Council on these 
matters was analysed by its’ Emergen 
Committee and discussed further by a fi 
session of the Council. The resulting 
decision, now ratified by all the. parties, is 
that a wage increase of one penny per 
hour for. craftsmen and three-farthings 
per hour for labourers will take effect from 

pril 2 next. This will bring ..the 
Grade A standard rate to 224 per cent. 
above the pre-war level. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Thermos Flasks. 

The Ministry of Supply announce that 
the Home Timber Production Depart- 
ment has made arrangements by which 
Thermos flasks may be purchased from 
retailers by certain categories of timber 
production workers on presentation of a 
purchasing certificate. The present price 
of these flasks is 4s. 43d. Certificates 
may be issued only to men and women 
who are working in the woods and have 
no other means of obtaining a hot drink. 

Application forms may be obtained in 
England and Wales from the Trade Pro- 
duction. Officer of the Division, and in 
Scotland from the Senior Labour Officer 
of the Home Timber Production Depart- 
ment. Timber merchants applying on 
behalf of their workers*should state the 
aumber of forms required. 


Commodity Insurance Scheme. 

The Board. of Trade have, with the ap- 
proval of the Treasury, decided that, in 
respect of the period beginning March 3 
next, and ending June.2, the rate of pre- 
mium payable under any policy issued 
under the Commodity Insurance Scheme 
shall be at the rate of 2s. 6d. per cent. 
per month. The ‘monthly and three- 
monthly policies for a fixed sum..and 
three-mogthly adjustable policies hither- 
to issued will be continued. ‘The new 
rate is a reduction of 50-per cent. on the 
rate for the current period. 
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CONTROL OF TIMBER 


MAXIMUM PRICES. 


' Tue Minister of Supply has made the 
Control of Timber (No. 33) Order which 
came into force on February. 15, 1943. 
This Order replaces the present provision 
of paragraph 5 of Article 6 of the Control 
of Timber (No. 21) Order under which a 
retailer, whether he sold converted home- 
grown timber direct from the producer’s 
premises or tr: rted it to his own yard 
and sold from re, could increase the 
country mill prices by 25 per cent. for 
softwoods, and : 20 per cent. for hardwoods, 
by a provision permitting the following 
maximum percentage retailers’ additions 
to be made :— : 

(a) When converted home-grown timber 
is purchased from a country mill and is 
delivered to a consumer direct from that 
mill the retailer may increase the country 
mill prices by not more than 7 per cent. 
for softwoods and 10 per cent. for hard- 
woods. Retailers hitherto have been un- 
able to purchase the production of certi- 
fied town mills at maximum prices, since 
the maximum percentage increase allowed 
to retailers was the same as that allowed 
to certified town mills, but the new Order 

rovides that a retailer may sell for de- 

ivery direct to consumer timber converted 

in a certified town mill at country mill 
prices increased by 333 per cent. for soft- 
woods and 30 per cent. for hardwoods, 
which is equivalent to a margin over the 
town mill maximum of 7 per cent. for 
softwoods and 8.3 per cent. for hardwoods. 
In all cases where sales are made in ac- 
cordance with the above arrangement the 
cost of transport between producing mills 
and consumers may be charged as a separ- 
ate item on the retailer’s invoice. 

(b) When the retailer purchases con- 
verted home-grown timber from either 
country mills or certified town mills, and 
bri it to his own yard for eventual 
distribution to consumers, he may charge 
the maximum price allowed to po 
mills, i.e., country mill prices plus per- 
mitted extras plus~40 per cent. for soft- 
woods and 30 per cent. for hardwoods. It 
must be clearly understood that in all 
cases where woods have been brought 
from the producing mills and yarded in 
retailers’ premises the cost of transport, 
storage, expenses, and re-delivery to 
transport must be defrayed by the retailer 
and not charged to the consumer. 

The new Order also provides for an 
increase in the addition allowed for 
material which has been seasoned either 
by a producer or by a retailer. Hitherto, 
the percentage addition allowed was 10 
per cent. per annum or pro rata. This is 
now increased to 12 per cent. per annum 
or pro rata for softwoods and 15 per cent 
per annum or pro rata for hardwoods, and 
the period of seasoning which may be 
charged at these rates is limited to three 
years. 

The new Order also makes certain small 
changes in the percentage additions 
allowed in respect of quantities below 20 
cubic feet. - 

Provision is made in the new Order that 
any agreement made in writing before 
its coming into force for the sale of any 
home-grown converted timber at a price 
not in excess of the maximum price in 
force at the time of such agreement to a 
person then holding a licence to acquire 
the timber, may be completed at that 
price. 

Copies of the Order, The Control of 
Timber (No. 28) Order, 1943 (S.R. & O. 
No. 192), price 1d., can be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office, York House, 
Kingery, W.C.2, or through any book- 
seller. 
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ECONOMY IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
ADDENDUM TO E.M.7 (ZINC ROOFING). 


The Minister of Works and Plannin 


g has recently circulated to local authorities, 


etc., an addendum to Economy Memorandum E.M.7 (Zinc Roofing) :— 


Zino Roortna. 





Item. 


Restriction. 


Alternative. 





Riverine. 
Sections too badly injured to 
repair. 


Repairable sections of ridging 
may be treated as under | 
Eaves, Gutters, above. | 


One length of ridging in six 
may be replaced. New 
material is limited to 8 ft. 
lengths in No. 10 zine 
gauge metal. 


Where this limited _re- 
placement will not suffice, 
renew with clay or as- 
bestos cement ridging and 
salvage existing metal. 








LEAD ALLOY PIPES 


_ Tue British Standards Institution has 
just issued a War Emergency Specification 
for Lead Alloy Pipes under the reference 
B.S. 1085. The foreword to this Specifi- 
cation states that it has been prepared at 
the joint request of the Ministry of Works 
and Planning and the Non-ferrous Metals 
Control, Ministry of Supply, with a view 
to ensuring the maximum economy in the 
use of lead by enabling the use for most 
waterworks purposes of pipe of a lighter 
weight, thus assisting the supply position. 
The composition of the ital differs from 
that required under B.S. 602. It has been 
found that the small percentage of alloy- 
ing materials (copper and silver) has the 
effect of increasing the resistance of the 
pipes to creep due to steadily maintained 
internal pressure, as the alloy is capable 
of withstanding higher stresses than those 
which can safely be imposed upon com- 
mercial lead. This increase in resistance 
is such that the Committee are satisfied 
that the wall thicknesses of the pipes, and 
consequently the weights, can be reduced 
very considerably, and that, from con- 
siderations of internal pressure and creep, 
pipes of reduced weights would be suitable 
under normal service conditions. Solder 
joints can be made with the new alloy as 
easily as with ordinary lead pipe, and it 
is just as easy to work and handle. 

Copies of this War Emergency Specifica- 
tion can be obtained from the offices of 
the British Standards Institution, 28, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W.1, at a 
cost of 1s. post free. 


Ministry of Health. 

Loans sanctioned by the Ministry of 
Health during the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, to local authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales amounted to £938,472, of 
which Housing accounted for £62,599. 








R.1.B.A. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
~ On Tuesday, January 19, the following 
members were elected to the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects :— 

As Hon. ASsociATE a Crawford and Bal- 
carres, The Rt. Hon. The Earl of, Robert 
Alexander Lindsay (Wigan, Lancashire). 

As Fe.itows (3): Allsford, E. H. (Warrington, 


Lancs); Kimpton, C. 8. (Sunningdale, Berks); 


Stephenson, G. (London). : 
As Associates (7): Allan, C. F. (King’s Col- 
lege, University of Durham); Flockton, = 


. H. (University of Sheffield); Oke, J. R. 
(The Polytechnic, . Regent-street, London); 
Penman, L. hool of Architecture) ; 
Peppard, L. C. . (N.U.I.) (University 
College, a); Miss M. Kings 
College, University of Durham); Spittal, Miss E. 
(Glasgow School of Architecture). : 

As Licentiates (47): Adie, G. M. (Ruislip, 
Middlesex); Baggett, S. (Aylesbury, Bucks); 
Barnes, E. J. (London); Barsley, R. (Notting- 
ham); Bramham, E. (Wakefield); Brayshaw, 
F. N. (London); Bryan, A. 8. (Rickmansworth, 
Herta); Butler, C. T. L 
(Mansfield) ; li 
Coomhe, G. A., IO, Peele “U 
B. H. (London); Dalgetty, I. R. 

Dolman, M. (Croydon); Duns, G. (Duns, Ber- 
wickshire); Ellis, T. (Leeds) ; Emerson, 8. C. 
(Manchester). 

, T. E. (Oxford); Fitkin, B. T. (Ayles- 
bury); Fread, E. R. (Walton-on-Thames): Gale, 
T. W. (London); Giddings, H. A. E. (Barnet, 

erts); Greaves, 8. (Doncaster); Hales, J. A. 
Leicester); Hewitt, C. W. (Hull); Jones. W. H. 
Swansea); Kipps, E. J. (Bellingdon, Bucks); 
yers, E. L. (Leeds); Nash, H. A. (London); 
O'Connor, T. P. (London). 

Pearcy, F. W. (Brighton); Phillips, J. A. 
(Southampton); Pidgeon, R. V. (London); 
Powell, A. (Nottingham); Power, A. O. (Liver- 
ool); Prevett, P. W. (Hemel Hempstead); Pyle, 
.. I. (Cirencester, Glos); Reidford, G.I. 
(Chester); Robinson, L. (London) ; Rowlands, 
F. E. (Manchester); Sursham, H. (Welling- 
borough); Sutherland, J. G. (London): Suttill, 
E. W. (Northallerton); Walker, A. (London); 
Watson, ,A. A. (Dunfermline); Wells, R. L. 
Sixibene. Surrey); Willison, E. H. (Ilford, 
issex). 


STAFF CONCERT AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


The directors of Messrs. S. W. Farmer 
and Son, Lid., Lewisham, gave a war- 
worker’s entertainment to their staff, em- 
ployees and friends at the Greenwich Town 
Hall on Saturday afternoon and evening, 
February 6. Over 800 were present and a 
varied programme by a number of front- 
rank B.B.C. artistes and others was 
greatly appreciated. During the interval 
the chair was taken by Mr. Norman W. 








‘Farmer, who welcomed the company, 


which included the Mayors of Lewisham 
and Greenwich and Col. Joslin, M.B.E., 
Deputy Director of Electrical and 
Mechanical Equipment. Thanks to the 
directors for the entertainment was ex- 
pressed by representative members of 
the staff. 


Sawdust as Fuel. 

A leaflet, No. 26, ‘‘ Furnaces and Stoves 
for Burning Sawdust,’’ has been issued 
gratis by the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory, from which it may be ob- 
tained at Princes Risborough, Bucks. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1943 


{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors} 








Lab- | 
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Isle of Wight 
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Birchington 
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Morecam! . 
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Brentwood Newcastle-u.-Lyme .. 
New Forest 


Bridgwater 1 
Bridlington........+. Tes tham Newmarket 


Brighouse .. 
Brighton ... 


Bristol... me imsb; j 
ristol i 1 i 1/9 ‘Norwich Wells (Norfolk) 








Weston-super-Mare .. 
Weybridge 
Wey: 





igt ee 
Heveads Heath ....| 1/9 1/43 |! Willington . 
Hednesford t i /64 Wilmslow .. 
Hemel Hempstead... . 1/ Winchester 
Henley-on-Thames .. 53 |Windermere 








Canterbury... 
Cardiff... 





Carnforth - on 
Castleford 





a hi. 
Hoddesdon... ,W olverhampton 
* C Woodbridge 
Cdeaess ie cbbede Hi i Ripon | Worcester 
eltenham’ .....+.. ; 1/9 } Workington 
| Worksop 
Worthing 











} 16 Rugby 
|Hull | : Wrexham 


\Hunstanton Wroxham ... 


Huntingdon ° es Saliroe Walden 
\Iifracombe .......... Salisbury City 
|Ingatestone /94 1/5 | Salisbury Plain 
Ipswich Sawbridgeworth 


t Plus 2d. per working day. $ Plasterers 2/14. { Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/73.» Navvies and General Labourers, 1/62. 
$ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Mazons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nors.— Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 187. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials delivered to site. 
Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, 


BRICKS, &c. 





6% ¢ 
413 0 
46 0 
313 0 
> ie Oh 
217 6 
re 
Seer 
vy 
per 1,000. 
To sites 
in W.C. 
District 
per 1,000 
s. d. 
eo $3 
65 3 
83 3 
White ‘Midhurst £s. d. 
LORAOR BIB). oc ccccscccccsepcpecs tpg Re 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) .. 1112 0 
Do. Bullnose (London ot chesene Daa. eT 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) .......++++ 10 9 6 
Best Stomrteidge Pap Brick Condo Stns.) :-— 
8. 
606 3 er eo ie ceeeec ba oe 0 
Giazep Bricks. (London Stns.) 
Best White Ivory Str’tch’rs 38 10 0 
and Salt Glazed Headers 35 0 0 
Stretcher...... 30 0 O Oneside&two ends 39 10 0 
Headers ........ 29 10 0 Two end 40 10 0 
Quoins, Bullnose ys an 
and 4} in, Flats36 10 0 Squints...... 38 0 0 
jess than best. Cream 


Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 

App Levy on Bricks. 3/-per 1,000 except Glazed Bricks. 


PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered on site London Area. 
“ PyorPres ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKs. 





Ss. s. d. 
r yd. sup. .... 2 8 yeni eee Oe 
47 ae -ehbak eee 4 wel segue 16 
2 per yd. sup. .... 1 Il ase maarreer ora § 
Taek a 23 * eo Te 
a 2 Taaes dete 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd. super 2 8 
Size i2x9x2} , ” 2 11 
Size12x9x3" , ° 3 6 
Size12x9x4" ,, ne 3 16 
EMPSTEAD—K) 
IF oP MZ .ccdes 28 3 6 
12° x9” x 24” 4 2M 3 10 


Per yard super /d. Free on site, London. 
2d, for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth both 


STONE. 


oc StTone.—Delivered in railway trucks a: 
ae or 


3 


wr we 


3 
14 








eeeeeeee 


steer eeeeseeseesere® 


Ghetto Wirksworth, s. d 
Reveenrpanten a mate 13 2 
geo sie... naps capes we binen saceunee = : 


-— N An 


CNw Aw a 


CAST STONE. “ 
Delivered i in Lundon area in full van — 


: Plain, 7s. 6d. 
section cills and copings, 11s. 





woods are for cash on delivery. 


S \ 
Thames Ballast 10s. Od. per yd. 

Ballast ........ 9s, 6d. ,, ,, | delivered 
PitSand ........ 128. Od. ,, -,, | 2 miles 
Wemeeteed et > [Rian 

le. weeds n. 
fe anes wacici im St 








6 ton loads and upwards site ........ perton 2 11 0 

§ 000 £0 6 6008 SAD oe vaddcinideiscccccts dasé 0 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots ieteetas Pay ae et 

“ Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hafdening Cemen 

6 ton loads and upwards wes 217 0 

J Gon 20:6 00M OS on ac ncpecwire ccc 3 00 

Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton 214 6 
Aquacrete ” W: ter Repellents Blue Circle ” 


30s. ow ton on ordinary “ Blue 
Circle 


prices. 
“ Colorcrete” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid 
peeee Sopees oe 6 Os ta 411 0 


Hardening Po: 
“ Colorcrete” not 





rapid | ccording 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per tn. 
“ Snowcrete ” ; White Portland (in free 
Ae tor capenskaebactediesssee 5 © 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots and 
MRGEES 5. sos seh acaaeesesvebe.seadato<s eS ee 
us packages at current prices. 
Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra ae Be 
Nore.—Jute sacks charged at 5s. 6a 6d. ‘nett per ton 


(20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding 
Less than one ton ts. 94d. pet cach. © tHe 
jit 1s. nett each w - 
dition within two ho 9 moet on 


£ 8s, d, 
Romancement 8 io ¢ Keene’s Cement, White 7 0 
Parian Cement 7 0 UV ss Pink’ 6 19 0 
Cementone Colours for cement according to tints per cwt. 
from £3 5s. Od, SLA’ 


TES. 
First quality a from Penrhyn or Portmadoc 


gorrinne pee et id in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
or 

£a d, 
4 >y 12 1by10.... 240 0 
2 by 12 Wby9 .... 2212 6 
2 by il 16by10.... 2110 0 
0 by 12 Wbys8 .... 1612 6 
0 by 10 








@ SAVE SITE LABOUR 
@ SAVE TIMBER 


PROVIDE WORKING 
PLATFORM FOR 
FOLLOWING TRADES 


SAVE COST 
> SAVE WEIGHT 


6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS 
FROBISH 


TRUSCON FLOORS > 


EARLS COURT* LONDON * SWS* PHONE 





Prices for smaller quantities ex merchants’ warehouse will of course be higher. 
prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft 


PLASTER. 
£3 4 ae © 
Coarse, Pink .... 4 2 6 Sirapite, Coarse.. 4 8 6 
» White .. 410 0 » Fimish.. 4 14 6 
Pioneer .....:.. 4 © 6 
Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London Arer. 
Best Ground Blue Grey Stone Lime 3 1 0 
Lias Lime .... 3 7 6 ChalkLime .... 3 1 0 
Gaeee Spree 1 15 0 ag ,a8 § 
are Is. each, and credited 
1s. 6d. if returned niet. Sere ee 











1 INCH AND UP THICK. 

Average price for prime quality. Fost wt 
s. . s 
h Wainscot Billets. . 16 0 to 018 0 
 Waianoot .. 100 
140 
0 16 6 
017 6 
102 0 
012 6 
013 0 
012 6 
015 6 
012 6 
080 
Ol 0 
019 0 
012 6 
$00 
122 

MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN Ping 
Maximum, 


£s.d £ a 
43 100 53. 6 O 


Scantlings in imported sizes, 
2 in. by 3 in. to 4 in. by 11 in. 
PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR British COLUMBIAN Pine. 


pt egnente 
1 in. by 11 in. s 4d. 
lin. by9in. Sc--reeeee- ceccccctancsdues: OF: © 
Per squate. 

ie 





‘PLUMBERS’ ‘BRASS WORK. 
baanion: } pM London 


S.D. Biscocxs CRUTCH Heap, FoR !ROow 


age Ns per doz. 
be sas Po Cocks FOR IRON. 


pee 
STOP ne TRON. 
‘fin. Win in, 2 in. 
aged 209/- ‘of FE 456/- er doz. 
Two 7 7s 


I 
By Aig afd eta pe: doe: 
DovusBLe OILER SCREWS. 
Zin. we “in Ih in, 2in. 
~6/8 i1/- 2/- /- yoru doz. 
om op BALL VALvéS. 


in, lin. 
Sef 120/- disy 298) per doz. 
AND 


Aya per doz 


=» 
Be 


Le 

ie Zin, lin. 
71/6 ga 

din. 

6/6 


ar 


‘APS 
1jin, 1d in. 2in. 3in. 34in. 4in, 
11/9 4/3 bag a. i if 59/6 pe doz. 
1} in. 2in. 
16/9 13/6 By mgs ins a def per doz. 
LEAD TRAPS WITH BrAss CLEANING SCREW. 


Vix I 196 bs. 27 Meo F 

Lead P. 26/- - ~ per doz, 
Lead Ss. 34/- 41/- 67/ 115/- per doz, 
Sotper.—Plumbers’, 1/5 . Tinmen’s. 1/9. Blow pipe 


2/- per Ib 





® The information given on this page | 

retin int PEPE te len ea tee as sic : 
m in t t is to give, as far a ; 

. necessarily 


verage prices of materials, not highest 
oe ally Quality and quantity a ey affect 
fact which should be remem by tho 





who make use of this information. Prices are 
to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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pet 3_-| | mee ee. 
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AVeEAS 
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NON’, CS ONUNONOSNAe oor 
eoanccoqaacoanesaneco 
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of 5% less 


Fittings. Figs 25/34 5% less gross discount. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 
Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every endeavour 




















Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of | Oak Varnish ... 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. Fine do. «... 
C.l. Hatr-RouND Gutters—London Prices ex Works. | Fine Copal...... 
per yd. in 6 ft. lengths, Pale Copal ... 
Hi. s.secececeeece 


iit oecccccccccese 
iD, secccccccccece 
Sin, se 





NETT PRICES. 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 





Per 
li £ s. d. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. pac szed in London and up........ 38 0 0 
L.C.C. Coatep Som, Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. Figo ia coll . devestoaeestets Biccesaccie sarta. © 
Pe 6 OSS Pipe. Soil pipe _ igbatsns tandekersdedinceonce © 
Qi .cccchendacntis vs ath it pene, Bie secpacnesessueze <7 10 6 
2 occcccescecece oTe.—Country deli - ‘ton * extra, 
oe 118s ee 4/9 3/2, 4/84" | under 3 ew. ot very, we oe ‘Pee bp ie 
Bid. ..ccccccccsccs * 4/105 3/11 5/: under 3 wi 2/6 por ewt: extra Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
GR coccs ccaccoccs 5/34 4/5 6/33 
LC.C. Coatep Drain Pires. Oid lead ex London area, 3 pels 0 0 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches, j| 4 Mills........... + per ton 
in 9 
ti 0 3. Meece ee et we 
4in 1 1 i 10/1 PAA bya 
ecccee 
‘in , cocecd 12/3 16/4 28/4 
oe? 18 ook 
y Per ton basis 
nate alent loo 
.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant quality 18 7 6 
jon.— Staffordshire Marked Bar inged¢ od 4 “3 ¢ 
Uh. ckTebdodeTaesdobseane 28 10-0 
ne Ex Merchant’s Stock, 


per ton (two-ton lots). 


Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 








2 
4/0 


VARNISHES, &c. 


PPrrrrrrrrerr se . Outside 









eeeeeeeescsere 





a1 


eocconmocomnoamcocoscoooooooF 


SOCOC OOOO We he bt nt bt et et et bt et et et OO MH 
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- 


eee ee 
Cm hIACANARENHONSOCOHANOCAOAL 
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2D gauge ccccccccccceccess 2417 6 
24 gauge ecbsedepec cues get 25 2 6 
WG CAUGO  vcvicdvdeld aseben casaaapendas 1/40 17 6 
Galvanised Corruga' ied Sin 683TH 
20 gauge....+- sbsbadssecns sodosensina ~ a @ 6 
23 case cen euumaee® je seee cebacsaes 2 * 2 The 
oan Flat “Sheets, GR. and CA— Hall Mark 
WD Bause secveeccccceces 28 10 O 
ana edb oneondentees o : : 
BAUZO eocceveveccecse el 
£s. d 
23 10 0 


Cut Nails, 3 in. and op 
Aut NETT. 


Mera, Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two coats, 
and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 


per foot super. 


Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, percwt. 
Genuine White Lead Paint, 14 Ib. tins per emt 


Genuine Red Lead, ......- 


PAINTS, &c. 
:. per gallon 


Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) .. ieee 


Size, XD quality ........- 


Turpentine substitute can be obtained 


to quality from 3/8 aan ee 


Snowcem CEMENT PAINT 
CM.C, CAMOUFLAGE PAINT . 


4d. to 2s, 7d. 








£sa4 
3] AYCGEE L'?. 
311 3 , 
ois ‘ Metal Window Manufacturers, 
" tae Light Steel Constructional Engineers. 
049 
sis Oars cutee taad 100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 
upwards Ring: Waterloo 6314 
perew. 216 0 (6 lines) 


of 
Craftsmanship 


Actual manufacturers 
of patent glazing. 
Lantern and Skylights, 
Metal Windows, etc. 


GLAZING | : 


METALS. 
is made to ensure accuracy, er eoee eee occur. 
Josts, Gmpers, &c., to LONDON STATION PER TON— P 3 =—7 
TS, Joists, eat and fitted Be UR Cuade es - 10 o| Grade Classification A Al A3 B 
Plain Compound 0 0} Craftsmen...... 1/114 il 10 1/10 1 
fn Roof Work : 3 19 9], Labourers .... 1/6 _ 1/58 1/54 1/5 1 
pore. Thess tices are for standard pieces Aberdeen .......... A Dumfriesshire ...... A2 Inverness... /......++ e tee 
special pi BB pn tes hn nonce Ayrshire ........+++. A Dundee ....+-+-+++ A Inverurie .........++- At | Peterhead .... a 
MILD ROUNDS.—To London Stati perton. | Banff .............. B WP cesevonccens A Kincardineshire ,..... A2 pentuneyve a 
Diameter. s. s. d. | Berwickshire ...... .-A2 East Fife. ........ oe Kinross-shire ........ A Rothesay ...- A, 
ie wssskane 23 0 0 in... 2110 0| Bridge of Allan ...... A | East Lothian ........A | Lanarkshire ........4 | Roxburghshire ..../ 
Oh . psadeae . ne A sy bigs in... 21 © 0] Broughty Ferry ...... A Edinburgh ...... Sense Midlothian ..,..... A Seikirkshire PEBIGEN © 
WrouGHT TUBES AND Clackmannanshire ..A Fifeshire .......0++++ A Monifieth .,........ A Stewartry .....0...-A2 
Deliveries from works, idinstcat ee A Forfarshire .......- A2 Moray and Nairn ....B Stistingshice  cccdaulll 
’ Deliveries from London stock Sontnes 24 % gross. Dunblane .......... A errr A Newport .......... A A2 
a Dumbartonshire -A_ | Greenock .......+.: a Peeblesshire ........ > vosex ot a 
ubes. Tie sot % fee SU suseks Al | Hamilton .........- Pete oo West Lothian 
¥/ ¥/ i "4 ey + *This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/8$ ; Carpenters, 1/84 ; Siaters 1/8 ete 1/9 ; Plasterers, i79h. 
, : Pi d, but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/8 and Labcurers, 1/4 
aol vee “* ya ua ag it The information given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in and Wales are given on page 185. 
v.light 40 — 
Gay. : rh 31 i 41 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


DUNDEE.—Corporation epproved erec- 
tion of nursery at Hospital Park housing 
scheme. 
EAST KILBRIDE.—Plans ‘in the hands 
of Mavor & Coulson, 47, Broad-st., Glas- 
ow, for alterations and extensions at 
epartmental buildings. 
GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for altera- 
tions and additions at Hayfield-st. school, 
Shettleston, and Oatlands school Oat- 
lands, the architect being John McNab, 
129, Bath-st., Glasgow. 


_An Appointment. 

Mr. E. A: Rorsser, L.R.I.B.A., of 
Cheltenham, hasbeen appointed con- 
sultant architect to Hereford Cathe- 








dral, in succession to the late Mr. 
W. E. Ellery Anderson. 
GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUAL:TY 
CUT SIZES. 
Per ft. super. 
d. 
WG GO Tie det sie cdevcccevsessesce 
24 oz. Clear or “R” quality ....ccccsccceceees i 
POOR cccccdsiwtcsscceesve Soccccccecsneepete 
SP OR: o cctoevan Ae ere Wok tapesad eu vacceete 7 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 


Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. 





Relled Sheet . gubarnssdteccessecredietses eeeee 
Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 


Reeded, + 1 
Radked piles te ths saps pales on pomgh aiuk Aoublirsamea. 














Per ft. 
Wire Rolled, in. thick 3 3 
ire Ro! in. ‘a 
Wire in. thick .... -0 9 
Georgian Wired Cast .... - 010 
“ Calorex ” Shect, 21 oz... cen ceuunbeds 2 6 
SN a SEM nal Siew keebucds nice me O 
re Cathy BI. ARIE ag dade c cciiccnctcudse 0 10 
oe a Ping hie 20 desgdiinastass 1 0 
“ CHK ccs ccélaceccdes ba aay 
Non’ Actinic Glass, + in. thick . deocsavcss CO 
a Bint: WARMER: weteaneckealn a © 
ie - oe WM Piece cecctucecess #2 
“VITA” GLASS. Per %. 
+ it Fane Se abot Oe &, 4 
phy yok Sevedncens echhees aitaspaenea a ae 
7 ft. sui acovecocceses FO 
“Vie” * Sheet Glass, about 18/20 o7. besecevecs 3 O 
Cathedral “ Vita” G 
im, thickMESS ++...csccececceccccccccces 2 O 
We con wanteg senaenes are copbiccunse et © 
* n. Georgian Wired VEE GIO eeiccciccs o 
GLASS BRICKS. s. d, 
P.B. 1—8 in. x 4fin. X 33in. .. 2 Q each net 
P.B. 2—S}in. x 53in. X 3Zimn, 1. 2 6 te 
P.B. 3—74 in. X 73 in. Xx m2 '¢ “ 
P.B. 32—74 in. X 7¥in. X Zi acta 6 3 
Radiused Corner Bricks to match up with— 
PB. 2 cccccdddcdeccccgeesdecdccee 4 Gench aot 
PUR. D  cicenesadsgaaqssnentacene  @20 -y 
P.B. 32 ui Fe 


See rere seesesssseesssesese 
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architects, 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this section from 
surveyors or contractors. 
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Items should reach 4, 


Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
this number. The dates at the head of 
paragraphs are those for the submission 
of tenders; a dagger (+) denotes closi 
date for applications; the name an 
address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 


FEBRUARY 22. 

Ballymoney Route District Hospital. 
Erection of gas cleansing unit, etc. RK. 
Robinson, architect, Town Hall. 

Grimsby T.C.—Adaptation of ‘* Abbey 
Villa ’” as tuberculosis clinic. J. V. Old- 
field. B.E. and S. Dep. £2. 

Maltby U.D.C. — Concrete work “for 
foundations, bases and water joints for 
erection of six water tanks on five sites. 
Morgan R. Jones, E. and §. 

Rochdale C.B. — Addition to Water- 
works dept., offices. B.S. 

FEBRUARY 24. 

Belfast Civil Defence Authority— 
Erection of gas-cleansing station and 
first-aid point. City §8., Architectural 
Section, Room 92), City Hall. 

Gateshead-on-Tyne North-Eastern Trad- 
ing Estates, Ltd.—Alterations and exten- 
sions to factories. A. 81 and G. 97. Secre- 
tary, North-Eastern Trading Estates, Ltd., 
Gateshead. 6 2 £2 2s. 

Montgomer .C.—Erection of school 
canteen kitchen at Llanbrynmair school. 
T. G. Davies, D. of E., County Educa- 
tion offices, Newtown. 

FEBRUARY 25. 

Chatham T.C. Erection of British 

gery at Military-rd. R. L. Honey, 


B.E. and §. 
FEBRUARY 27. 

Banstead U.D.C. — Construction. of 
basement report centre with shelter over. 
8S. Dep. £1 1s. 

Bradford T.C.—Erection of nursery at 
Arkwright-st. recreation ground. City 


Architect. 
MARCH 1. 

Looe U.D.C.—Construction. of four cir- 
cular and one rectangular static water 
tanks. §&. 

Southall T.S.—Erection of hutted nur- 
sery (M.O.W.P. Construction) at Jubilee 
Park. B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 Is. 

Ware (Herts) U.D.C.—For alterations 
to existing premises at Town depot for 
decontamination and scabies treatment 
centre. W. H. Lewis, Acting E. and 38. 
Dep. £1 1s. 

ARCH 2. 


M 
North Riding E.C.—Erection of pre- 
fabricated concrete building for school 
dining centre at Whitby. F. Barraclough, 


Secretary, Education Offices, County 
Hall, Northallerton. 
MARCH 4. 

Omagh U.D.C. — (1) Gas cleansing 
station; (2) decontamination centre. 
Town § 

MARCH 5. 


*Luton B.C.—Construction of primary 
sub-station building. Gen. Manager and 
Chief E., Electricity Offices, St. Mary’s- 
rd., Luton. Dep. £2 2s. : 

MARCH 8, 

Surbiton T.C.—Construction of two 
shelters and incidental works at C.D. 
depots. B.E. and S. Dep. £1 1s. 

NO DATE. 

*Willesden T.C.—Erection of prefabri- 
cated building for treatment of scapies 
_ Yi at Municipal hospital. B.K. 
an 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
FEBRUARY 23. 


Leeds T.C.—Painting, etc., of baths and 
wash-houses at Bramley. City E. 


MARCH 1. 
Normanton R.D.C.—Internal redecora- 
tion of free be 8. 
MARCH 6. 


Bury C.B.—External painting of Elton 
school. B.E. 


MATERIALS, &c. 


FEBRUARY 22. 


T.C.—Road materials, etc. 


Burnle 
.E. an 


Failsworth U.D.C.—Road materials, etc. 


E. and §. 
FEBRUARY 24. 
Northumberland C.C.—Road materials, 


ete. County S., Senior Council school, 
Mitford-rd., Morpeth. 
FEBRUARY 27. 
Irlam U.D.C.—Road materials, etc. 
E, and S. 
MARCH 1. 
Bacup T.C.—Road materials, etc. B.H. 


Bedlingtonshire U.D.C.—Koad mate- 
rials, etc. E. and 


a aaa U.D.C. Road materials, 


etc. 
MARCH 2. 
Mansfield.—Sinking, steel lining and 
testing of deep borehole. A. H. Elliott, 
Chartered C.E., Dale Close, 100, Chester- 
field-rd., South,t Mansfield. Dep. £4 4s. 
Monmouthshire C.C. Road materials, 
etc. County S. 


MARCH 3. 
Bromley T.C.—Road materials, etc. 
EK. 


Derbyshire C.C.—Road materials, etc., 
County 8. 
Wortley R.D.C.—Road materials, 


E. and 
MARCH 5. 
Pudsey T.C.—Road maiterials, ete. 
8. 


etc. 


Dewsbury ¢.B--Road’ materjals, etc. 
_ Ormskirk U.D.C.—Road materials, etc. 
"Shrewsbury T.C.—Road materials, etc. 
7 MARCH 12. 


Anglesey C©.C.—Road maiterials, 
County S. 
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ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORKS. 


FEBRUARY 22. | 
North Cotswold R.D.C.—Laying 1,90 
yds. of 24 in, spun iron water pipes, to- 
ether with valves and pits. 8., Councij 
ffices, Moreton-in-Marsh. 
FEBRUARY 24. 

Truro R.D.C.—Construction of about 
2,800 yds. of 6 in. Everite cement asbes. 
tos pipe, 530 yds. of 4 in. similar pipe 
and 130 yds. of 14 in. similar pj 
together with a small building, elevated 
reservoir and subsidiary works. C., Rural 
Council Hall, River-st., Truro, Cornwall, 


Dep. £2 2s. 
FEBRUARY 27. 

Market Rasen U.D.C.—Construction of 
detritus tank with mass concrete walls 
and floor at sewage works. Silcock & 
Simpson, 10, Park-row, Leeds, 1. Dep. £2, 

Montgomeryshire E.C.—Laying drains, 
installation of water closets, construction 
of septic tanks, etc., at Arddleen school, 
T. G. Davies, D. of E., Onanty Education 
Offices, Newtown. Dep. £2 2s. 

Turton U.D.C.—Construction of about 
187 yds. of 18 in. dia. concrete pipe sewer, 
with manhole and appurtenant work. &, 
and §., Council Offices, Bromley Cross, 
nr. Bolton. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH -1. 

North Riding C.C.—Surface dressing 
of roads. County §., County Hall, North. 
allerton. 

Ware (Herts) U.D.C.—Construction ot 
sewer, etc. W. A. H. Lewis, Acting K. 


and S. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 3. 
Beddington and Wallington’ T.C. 
Surface dressing of roads. .E. and 8, 


Bognor Regis U.D.C.—Surface dressing 


of roads. 
MARCH 5. 
Ashton-in-Makerfield U.D.C.—Laying 
of 690 yds. of 9 in. sewer. S. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


FEBRUARY 22. 

Croydon C.B. —'Temporary Quantity 
Surveyor’s Assistant. Application forms 
from C. H. Walker, 71, Park-la., Croydon. 

FEBRUARY 24. 

Glamorgan C.C. — Appointment of 
County Architect. H. Rowland, Clerk of 
the County Council, Glamorgan County 
Hall, Cardiff. 

MARCH 1. 


Dewsbury C.B.—Temporary Architee. 
tural Assistant. Holland Booth, T.C. 
MARCH 12. 
*Cardiff E.C.—Appointment of Head of 
Welsh School of Architecture. W. J. 
Williams, D. of E., City Hall. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Anglesey.—C.C. propose central kitchen 
at Holyhead. 

Bishop Auckland.—U.D.C. to erect tem- 
porary building at Queen’s-rd., for B.R. 

Boston.—R.D.C. propose to erect build- 
ing at Butterwick for B.R. Plans by C. 
Dawson, 

Brandon.—M.F. approved 3 pay for B.R. 
at Commercial-st., at £755. Plans by J. P. 
Addison, §. 

Cromer. — U.D.C. seeking sanction of 
M. of F. for provision of B.R. 

Durham.—County E.C. to provide school 
meals facilities at further 30 schools. 

Evesham.—T.C. propose school canteen 
at Bewdley-la. 

Harthill.—Plans prepared for canteen, 
the architects being Cowie & Miller, 
Cleland-rd., Wishaw. 

Hebburn-on-Tyne.—Hawthorn Leslie & 
Co., Ltd., Hebburn, to extend canteen. 

New Milis.—Derbyshire E.C. propose 
school kitchen at Spring Bank school. 

ee — U.D.C. propose B.R a 
Memorial Hall. 

Salford.—E.C. propose provision o 
accommodation for midday meals for em- 
ployees at Pendleton. 

Silsden.—U.D.C. propose B.R. Plans 
by J. R. Wade, §. 

Stretford.—T.C. received approval for 
equipping Clyne House, Chester-rd., a8 
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B.R., at £600.—T.C. propose improvements 
to lavatory accommodation of B.R. and 
replacement of equipment at Cornbrook 
Restaurant for washing-up facilities. 

West Yorkshire.—Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mission, Ashley House, Ashtead, Surrey, 
having plans prepared for erection of five 
additional miners’ canteens on selected 
sites. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Barnsley.—E.C. propose alterations to 
Technical College to provide for Junior 
section and additions to buildings at Ros- 
common-rd. for building section. 

Brierley Hill. — Licensing Justices 
approved plans for structural alterations 
to Commercial Inn, Brockmoor, and 
Forresters Arms, Brockmoor. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith.—Governors of Man. 
chester Bluecoat school acquired Bank 
Hall, Combs, for conversion into school 

remises. 

Conway.—Manchester P.H.C. propose 
improvement of sanitary accommodation 
at Admission block of Dr. Garrett 
Memorial Home, Morfa-dr. 

Coventry. — T.C. received a proval of 
M.H. for construction of two observation 
wards at Exhall Institution, at £900.—T.C. 

ropose structural alterations to Stone 

ouse, Allesley, for conversion into 
hostel, at £600, ; 

Halifax.—West Riding E.C. propose ex- 
tensions to Sr" | agomecn grammar school, 

Hereford.—TI.C. approved additions. C. 
Corey, architect. 

Kettering.—T.C. approved: Lavatories 
to boot and shoe works, for Upson’s, Ltd 

Kidderminster.—E,C. received approval 
for reconstruction of four classrooms at 
Harry Cheshire Modern school, at £6,500. 

Leigh.—T.C. appreres Alterations to 
premises for Leigh Friendly Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., Ellesmere-st. 

Liverpool.—E.C, propose prefabricated 
building and sanitary accommodation as 
additions to Bidston-rd. school, at £977. 

Manchester.—T.C, approved : Additions 
to synagogue, Chorlton-on-Medlock, J. E. 
Kewell .), architect, 7, Market-st., 
Altrincham; conversion of warehouse into 
hostel, for ¥.M.C.A. Committee, H. S. 
Fairhurst & Son (FF.), architects, Chan- 
cery-chbrs., 55, Brown-st.; extensions to 
works, A. A. G. Toone (A.), architect, 37, 
Princess-st.; additions to Thatched House 
hotel, Moston, for Openshaw Brewery Co., 
Ltd., Ernest Ogden & Co., architects, 1, 
Ridgefield, Deansgate.—P.H.C. propose 
nursery at recreation ground, Church-st., 
Beswick. 

Mansfield.—T.C. epeonts Dairy and 
warehouse, for G. Mawer & Sons, Ltd., 
Dairymen, 95, Southwell-rd. West. 

Market Bosworth. — R.D.C. approved: 
Erection of a hostel at Sutton Cheney. 

Middlesbrough.—Plans approved for 
nursery at junction of Acklam-rd. and 
West-la., for T.C.—T.C. to erect garages 
at two tangport depots. Plans by Cecil 
Gorman, B.E, 

Noweeeee an nt — rerranr os aie & 
Wilson, County-chas., Westgate-rd., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, are architects for altera- 
tions and additions. 

Salford.~— T.C. propose: Lavatory 
accommodation for males at the Market; 
alterations to West Liverpool-st. school, 
for nursery class, at £248; day nursery at 
Wilmur-av., Broughton. 
_Sunderland.—E.C. to proceed with erec- 
tion of workshop block at technical col- 
lege, at £2,717. 

Welshpool.—Montgomeryshire E.C. pro- 
pose infants’ and nursery school. 

West Heath.—Worcestershire E.C. pro- 

ose additions to school, Plans by H. 
owe & Son, County Architects, 38, Fore- 
gate-st., Worcester. 

Whitwell. — Derbyshire E.C. propose 
structural alterations and improvements 
to C. of E. school, at £6,300. Plans by J. 
Harrison (A), County Architect, County 
Offices, St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 

Workington.—T.C. approved: Struc- 
tural alterations to ‘‘Golden Lion’ and 


_ “ Bush Inn,”’ Market-pl., for Workington 


Brewery Co., Ltd.; alterations to ‘ Cur- 
wen Arms Hotel ’’ for Cleator Moor Brew- 
ing Co., Ltd., Birks-rd., Cleator Mooz, 
Whitehaven. 


THE BUILDER 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


PROVINCIAL. 


Gateshead.—J. Sutton & Sons, Gates- 
head, secured contract, at £178, for erec- 
tion of additional shelter at South-st. 
school, for E.C. 

Halesowen.—J. Harper & Sons (Black- 
heath), Ltd., Blackheath, Birmingham, 
secured contract for erection of fire 
station, at £1,305. , 

Hereford.—Tender of W. H. Peake & 
Sons, Barton Works, Hereford, at £296, 
recommended for acceptance for pro- 
vision of control room for Civil Defence 
Committee. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—E.C. placed follow- 
ing contracts for erection of school 
shelters: Central Newcastle High school 
John Craven & Son, 277, Two Ball 
Lonnen, Newcastle-on-Tyne, £399; Chill- 
ingham-rd., Sowerby’s (Contractors), Ltd., 
Framlington-pl. eweastle - on - Tyne, 
£316; Todd’s Nook, G. Bainbridge, 358, 
West-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, £160; Whar- 
rier-st., G. Bainbridge, £158; Victoria 
Jubilee and Cowgate schools Wilkinson 
Bros., 174, Addyeombe-ter., Neweastle-on- 
Tyne (in lieu of tenders withdrawn). 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Tenders accepted 
by City Council: Sleigh & Wood, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, at £123, for electrical in- 
stallation at C.3 depot; M. Aynsley & 
Sons, Neweastle-on-Tyne, at £221, for 
plumbing work at B.6 defence depot; 
J. T. Leake & Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, at £1,119, for strengthening of re- 
inforced concrete trench shelters; G. 
Bainbridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, at £665, 
for construction of static water basin.— 
City Council to instal electricity in C.2 


. 
tockport.—N.F.S. propose water stor- 
e tanks.—T.C. received approval of 
inistry of Home Security for construc- 
tion of nine mg as water supply 
tanks. Plans by W. F. Gardner, 3B. 
Stretford.—T.C. accepted tender of 
Leonard Fairclough, Ltd., Chapel-st., 
Adlington, nr. Chorley, for construction 
of static water tank, and tender of W. 
Richardson, Chester-rd., Stretford, for 
‘“* blacking-out ”’ of Cornbrook B.R.—T.C. 
— communal feeding facilities in 
ublic shelters at Lostock.—W. Thorpe & 
on, Ltd., Chester-rd., Cornbrook, Man- 
chester 16, secured contract for structural 
alterations for N.F.S. 








STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING 


@ For W.D. Con- 

tracts we can 

give you imme- 

diate delivery of 
tubing and fittings with con- 
struction details, also including 
labour for assembly on pre- 
pared foundations. 


The ; 
STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. LTD 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE 





TENDERS 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘‘ A.R.P. Schemes.” 


Denotes accepted. 
Denotes t 


Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 
_ Bromsgrove.—Erection of building, lay- 
ing on of service, foundations, etc., 
for Finstall school canteen centre, for 
Worcestershire E.C. Henry Rowe & Son, 
County Architects, 38, Foregate-st.. Wor- 
cester: *J. & A. Brazier, Ltd., Worcester- 
rd., Bromsgrove, £1,388. 
Gurham.—Works for County E.C.: 
Alterations to ymoor Rosa-st. 





-school: *F. W. Goodyear & Son, Durham, 


£443; alterations to West Stanley Alder- 
man Wood Secondary school: *W. E. 
Dove & Co., Litd., Darlington, £641; 
alterations to New Seaham High Colliery 
school: *W. Wigham & Son, Castletown, 
£897; alterations to Seaham Harbour 
school: *W. Wigham & Sons, Castletown 
£1,051; alterations to West Auckland 
Copeland-la. Intermediate school: *T. 
Manners & Son, Bishop Auckland, £243; 
alterations to Washington Alderman 
Smith Secondary school: *F. W. Archer, 
Washington, A 

GLondon (Air Ministry).—List of new 
contracts to the value of £500 or over 
for week ending February 13. 

Electrical work: Hall & Stinson, Ltd., 
Sheffield; Berkeley Electrical Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., London 8.W.1; Norwest 
Services, Ltd., Edgware, Middx; Johnson 
Pearce & Co., Lid., London N.W.6; 
Troughton & -Young, Litd., London, 
8.W.1; G. N.. Haden & So Ltd., 
London, W.C.1; Powerlite Electrical In- 
stallations, Ltd., London, 8.W.1; H. V- 
Stone & Co., London, W.2; J. E. Swan & 

., Ltd., London, 8.W.1; Phoenix 
Electrical €o., Ltd., London, S.W.1; Alpha 
Manufacturing & Electrical Co., Lid., 
Cheam, ~~ Shaw Dale & Co., Leeds, 
1; N. G. Bailey & Co., Ltd., Leeds, 1; 
A. Higginbotham & Sons, Bradford. 

Air Filtration work: Rosser & Russell, 
Ltd., London, W.1; J. Jeffreys & Co., 
Ltd., London, 8.E.i. 

General maintenance work: R. Cook 
& Sons, Ltd., Crawley, Sussex; Sheftield 
Bros., Farnham, Surrey; Musselwhite & 
Son, Ltd., Basingstoke, Hants; W. Emery, 
Walsall; Alexander Sutherland, Golspie, 
Sutherlandshire; John Williams (Liver- 
pool), Ltd., Liverpool 5; J. R. Ashail, 
Ltd., Warrington. 

Civil engineering work: C. 
& Sons, Ltd., Luton, Beds. 

Building work: E. Clarke & Sons, Ltd., 
Melton Mowbray. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Con- 
tracts placed by M. of W. during week 
ending February 11 :— 

Ches: Building work, Moore & Son, 
Booth-rd., Cross-st., Sale, Nr. Manchester. 

Derbyshire: Building work, Ford & 
Weston, Ltd., Osmaston-rd., Derby. 

Hampshire: Building work, J. F. 
Gamble & Sons, High-st., Lyndhurst, 
Hants. 

Herts: Building work, Holliday & 
Greenwood, Overton-rd., Sutton, Surrey. 

Kent: Htg. & H.W.S., Comyn Ching & 
Co, (Landon), 13-22, Shelton-st., London, 


Firbank 


Leics : Building work, Thomas Barker & 
Sons, 14, Swan-st., Loughborough. 

Middx: Building work, W. i. Page & 
on 10, Station Approach, Northwood, 

iddx. 

Staffs: Htg. & H.W.S., Robert Hey- 
worth & Co., 39, Lower Mosley-st., Man- 
chester. 

Wilts : Hig. & H.W.S., Norris Warming 
Co., Ltd., Burley House, Theobalds-rd., 
W.C.1; building work, J. T. Parsons, 
Ltd., and Holdoway & Sons, Station-rd., 
Westbury, Wilts. ‘ 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 

laced by War Dept. for week ended 

ebruary 6:— 

Lanarkshire: Miscellaneous 
Macleod Builders, Ltd., Glasgow. 

Peebles-shire: _ Miscellaneous 
G. & R. Cousin, Edinburgh. 


work, 


work, 





UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





ENROL NOW 
FOR 1943 





FEDERATION OF 
GREATER LONDON 
MASTER BUILDERS 





Membership 1,700 
37 Area Offices 





SUBSCRIPTION £3 . 3 . 0 pa. 


‘Phone or write: 
Secretary, 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper Street, N.1 
CAN. 2041/2/3. 


THE BUILDER 


Miscellaneous’ work, 
Chester-le-Street, Co. 


Co. Durham: 
George Dyson, 
Durham. 

Yorks: Miscellaneous work, E. Hunter, 
Scarborough; huttin (erection), " Michael 
Booth & ons, Bradford. 

Staffs: Miscellaneous work, Baster- 
field, Stourbridge, Worcs; T. B. Willams, 
Ltd., Sener 

Suffolk and Essex: Hutting (erection) 
and miscellaneous work, Sadler & Sons, 
Ipswich. 

PHerefordahire : Hutting  (erection)), 
Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., Wolverhamp- 

Hutting 


ton. 

Glam : BB. 
Williams, Ltd., London, 8.W.1. 

Berks : Roadwork, Wm. FP. Rees, Ltd., 
London, 8.W.1. 

Wilts: Hutting (erection), Crosby & 
Co., Ltd., Farnham, Surrey. 

Somerset and Wiltshire : Ee ere 
— Stone & Co. (Bristol), Ltd., Bristol 

Middx: Hutting (erection), Parsons & 
Sons, London, 8.W.2. 

Hampshire & Dorset: Miscellaneous 
work and roadwork, A. G. Saunders, Ltd., 
Southampton. 

Hampshire: Building work, Bagshaw & 
Son, Ltd. Southampton. 

Dorsetshire : Hutting (erection), Theo. 
Conway, Ltd., Weymouth. 

Cornwall : Hutting (erection), Wm. F. 
Rees, Ltd., Topsham, Devon. 

Market Bosworth. Extensions to build- 
hes ot, for R.D.€.: *L1. 

tby, nr. Leicester, 


(erection), 


ings at cleansin, 
Sutton, Groby-r 
£230. 


Rugby. —Alterations to kitchen at Public 
W --%, for T.0. Wi H. 


IF PHARAOH 


haul phoned. 
HORLEY 88 


ISHOP ISHOP & [ LARKEE" LARKEE®? 


Spicer, B.S.: 








juLDens UC] ONTRACTORS 
HORLEY, SURREY 


Vothing too hig - Nothing toc onall 
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*Browning Bros., Lawford-rd., Rugb 
£342. ™% 


Stockport.—Erection of ‘ Belmont” 
nursery at Grafton-st., Heaton Norris, for 
T.C. . F. Gardner. 8.: *C. & 0, 
Hallet, Ltd., Apsley- $e Stockport, £2,513, 

Sunderland.—Canteen at St, Anthony's 
5 - Secondary school, for E. C.: . *Direct 
abonr. 
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LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C® 
ure 


INSURANCES ON 
BUILDINGS in course of ERECTION 


LOWEST RATES 


Head Offices: 


155, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C3 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Chief Administration: 
7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES| 


SOLE 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED A ANDALSO 
SHORLANDS | PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTIL, TTERNS. 


GEO. ACTA EEE 
19 NEWMAN SY. OXFORD ST. LOMDON.W! 











STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle’s --si-rump~ Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventliating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 








Av., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 








CA TERING CONSULT K.M. CONTRACTORS $5, DEAN ST., LONDON, Wl 





Telephone: GERrafd 4711-12 








also at 


‘Phone: WAKLOW 2366 (8 lines). 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 
SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


"Grams: “Taywood, Southall.” 
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